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| Deseripivon of the Plan of the Battle of 
| WarERLOO; with some additional. 
Documents respecting tt. 


7E this month present our readers 
with a plan of the battle of Wa- 
terlloo—an event destined to hold so 
illustrious a place in the British annals. 
| We can pledge ourselv@ for its au- 
thenticity, as it is engraved from an 
| official plan, drawn upin the engineers’ 
department. ‘The inspection of it will 
| best illustrate the position of the re- 
spective armies on that memorable 
day. The British were drawn up 
along a range of heights crossing the 
high road from Charleroi to Brussels, 
The farm-house of La Haye Savate, 
‘ituated upon this road, formed nearly 
the centre of their line. The object 
ot Bonaparte was plainly to-drive this 
amy beyond Brussels, which would 
not only have placed him in possession 
of that capital, but by finally separa- 
(ng the British and the Prussian ar- 
mies, would have made him undispu- 
ted master of the field. With this 
“ew, he commenced in the morning 
M attack upon the British right, 
Posted at the Chateau Gomont, or 
“4 the wood adjoin- 
i 
steat loss, he f 
from that time directed 
ne an efforts against the left cen- 
The the Vicinity of La Haye Sainte. 
there of the ensuing conflict is 
‘ally allowed to have surpassed 


every thing witnessed even in the 
dreadful annals of the revolutionary 
war. The French, with numbers 
greatly superior, and with a valour 
more furious than ever, made a series 
of desperate charges on the English 
line. It was in vain, however; the 
British troops maintained their ground 
immoveable against this fearful odds. 
The combat, however, was murderous ; 
whole regiments were swept away ; 
and it seemed at Tength impossible 
that they should continue to resist the 
succession of fresh troops poured in 
by the enemy. At that moment, the 
Prussian artillery was heard on the 
enemy’s flank ; and they had just been 
driven back from their last charge 
in some confusion. ‘The commander, 
with the eye of genius, saw the pro- 
pitious moment—seized it—and a ge- 
neral charge of the whole British ar- 
my produced a rout, which has no 
parallel in history. That evening 
terminated the Empire of Napoleon. 
The following references to the 


_ plan will illustrate the different oper- 


ations of this eventful day : 


REFERENCES, 


A—British Troops in Position. 

B—The Infantry which formed Squares, and 
were repeatedly charged by the Ene- 
my’s Cavalry. 

C—The French Cuirassiers before and af- 
ter their charge. 

D—Wood which the Enemy obstinatly 
endeavoured to obtain, but without 
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B—The French Colamns of Infantry of the 

‘° Guard formed ter the attack. 

F—High, bill, on which there is a Telegraph, 
and from which Bonaparte directed the 
movements of his Troops. 

G—Road by which the Prussians advanced 
in the evening of the 18th. One part 
of them united with the British hne ; 
but the greater number threw theni- 
selves in the rear of the enemy, towards 
the village of Planchenvit, which they 
carried by storm. 

H—Road by which the Enemy retreated, 


Spantsh Official Account. 


(In our number for June last, we 
gave the offivial account of Lord 
Weiiington, and also the bulletin 
published by the enemy. Since tnat 
time, there have appeared other docu- 
ments, both public and private, which 
may be required to complete the re- 
cord of this great day of England’s 
glory. The events were so varied, 
that every one who was differently 
placed, saw a different scene. We 
shall begin with the narrative trans- 
mitted to the court of Spain by Gen- 
eral Alava, which appears to us, on 
the whole, the most perspicuous and 
satisfactory of any yet published.) 


‘Lord Wellington, - who, b} the 
morning of the 17th, had collected 
the whole of his army in the position 
of Quatre Bras, was combining his 
measures to attack the enemy, when 
he received a dispatch from Marshal 
Blucher, communicating to him the 
events of the preceding day, together 
with the incident that had snatched 
the victory out of his hands; adding, 
that the loss he had experienced was 
of such a nature, that he was forced 


‘to retreat to Wavre, on our left, where 


the corps of Bulow would unite with 


him, and that on the 19th he would 


be ready for any thing he might wish 


to undertake. | 


consequence of this, Lord 


Wellmgton was obliged immediately 
to retreat, and this he effected in such 
a manner, that the enemy did not dare 


ern 
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to interrupt him in it. He tok, 
position on Braine le Luc, in 
the great wood of Soigné, as he had 
previously determined, and placed his 
head quarters in Waterloo, 

] joined the army on that Motning, 
though I had received no orders to that 
effect, because 1 believed that | should 
thus best serve his Majesty, and at the 
same tume fulfil your Excellency’s 
directions; and this determination 
has afforded me the satisfaction of hay. 
ing been present at the mosi import. 
ant battle that has been fought for 
Many centuries, in its Consequences, 
its duration, and the talents of the 
chiefs who commanded on both sities; 
and because the peace of the world, 
and the future security of all Euro 
may be said to have depended on its 
result. 

{he position occupied by his lord- 
ship was very good; but, towards the 
centre, it had various weak points, 
which required good troops to guard 
them, and much science and skill oa 
the part of the general in chief 
These qualifications were, however,'te 
be found in abundance in the British 
troops and their illustrious comman- 
der; and, it may be asserted without 
offence to any one, that tothem both 
belongs the chief part, or all the glory 
of this memorable day. gum 

On the right of the position, and 
a little in advance, was a countty- 
house, the importance of which Lord 
Wellington quickly perceived, be- 
cause, without it, the position could 
not be attacked on that side, and’ 


might therefore be considered as 


key. 

The Duke confided this important 

oint to three companies 

English Guards under the comm ; 
of Lord Saltoun, and laboured, se 
the night of the 17th, m fortityin§ 
as well as possible, covering 
den, and a wood which served 48! 
park, with Nassau troops 7 a 
shooters. 


ovement 
At half past ten, am observel 


dy 
i 
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observed! lin the, enemy’s line, and 
many officers were seen coming from 
and going toa particular point, where 
there was a very considerable corps of 
infantry, which we afterwards under- 
stood'to be the Imperial Guard; here 
was Bonapaite in person, and from 
this point issued all the orders. In 
the mean time, the enemy’s masses 
were forming, and every thing an- 
nounced the approaching combat, 
which began at half past eleven, the 
enemy attacking desperately with 
one of his corps, and, with his usual 
shouts, the country-house on the 
right, 

The Nassau troops found it neces- 
sary to abandon their post; but the 
enemy met such resistance in the 
house, that, though they surrounded 
iton three sides, and attacked it most 
desperately, they were compelled to 
desist from their enterprise, leaving a 
great number of killed and wounded 
onthe spot. Lord Wellington sent 
fresh English troops, who recovered 
the wood and garden, and the combat 
ceased, for the present, on this side. 

The enemy then opened a horri- 
ble fire of artillery from more than 
200 pieces, under cover of which 
Bonaparte made a general attack, 
from the centre to the right, with in- 
lantry and cavalry, in such numbers, 
that it required all the skill of his 
Lordship to post his troops, and all 
‘the good qualities of the latter to re- 
sist the attack. | 
General Picton, who was with his 
division on the road from Brussels to 
Charleroi, advanced with the bayonet 
toreceive them; but was uniortunate- 
ly killed at the moment when the 
“emy, appalled by the attitude of 

‘division, fired, and then fled, 
“Phe English Life Guards then 
“hanged with the greatest vigour, and 

49th and 105th French regiments 

their respective eagles in_ this 
8estogether with from 2 to 3,000 

en A column of cavalry, at 
Shead were the Cuirassiers, ad- 
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vanced to charge the Life Guards, and 
thus save their infantry; but the 
Guards received them with the great- 
est valour, and the most sanguinary 
cavalry fight, perhaps, ever witnessed, 
was the consequence. ws 

The French Cuirassiers were com- 
pletely beaten, in spite of their cuiras- 
ses, by troops who had nothing of 
the sort, and lost one of their eagles 
in this conflict, which was taken by 
the heavy English cavalry, called the 
Royals. 

About this time, accounts came 
that the Prussian corps of Bulow had 
arrived at Si. Lambert, and that 
Prince Blucher, with the other, under 
the command of General Thielman, 
was advancing, with all haste, to 
take part in the combat, leaving the 
other two in Wavre, which had suf- 
fered so much in the battle of the 
16th, in Flewrus, The arrival of 
these troops was so much, the more 
necessary, in consequence of the for- 
ces of the enemy being more than 
triple, and our loss having been hor- 
rid during an unequal combat, from 
half past eleven in the morning, till 
five in the afternoon, 

Bonaparte, who did not believe 
them to be sg near, and who recken- 
ed upon destroying Lord Wellington 
before their arrival, perceived that he 
had fruitlessly lost more than five 
hours, and that in the critical position 
in which he would soon be placed, 
there remained no other resource but 
that of desperately attacking the weak 
part of the English position, and thus, 
if possible, beating the Duke before 
his right was turned and attacked by 
the Prussians. 

Henceforward, therefore, the 
whole was a repetition of attacks by 
cavairy and infantry, supported by 
more than 5G9 pieces of artillery, 
which unfertunately made. horrible 
ravages m our line, and killed and 
wounded oificers, artillerists, and_hor- 
ses, in the weakest part of the posi- 
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The enemy, aware of this destruc- 
tion, made a charge with the whole 
cavalry of his guard, which took some 
pieces of cannon that could not be 
withdrawn; but the Duke, who was 
at this point, charged them with three 
battalions of English and three of 
Brunswickers, and compelled them in 
a moment to abandon the artillery, 
though we were unable to withdraw 
them for want of horses; nor did they 
dare to advance to recover them. 

At last, about seven in the evenl- 
ing, Bonaparte made a last effort, and 
putting himself at the head of his 
guards, attacked the above point of 
the English position with such vigour, 
that he drove back the Brunswickers, 
who occupied part of it; and, for a 
moment, the victory was undecided, 
and even more than doubtful. 

The Duke, who felt that the mo- 
ment was most critical, spoke to the 
Brunswick troops with that ascendan- 
cy which every great man possesses, 
inade them return to the charge, and, 
putting himself at their. head, again 
restored the combat, exposing him- 
self to every kind of personal danger. 

Fortunately, at this moment, he 
perceived the fire of Marshal Blucher, 
who was attacking the enemy’s right 
with his usual impetuosity ; and the 
moment of decisive attack being come, 
the Duke put himself at the head 
of the English Foot-Guards, spoke a 
few words to them, which were re- 
plied to by a general Awrrah, and his 
Grace himself leading them on with 
his hat, they marched at the point 
of the bayonet, to come to close ac- 
tion with the Imperial Guard. But 
the latter began a retreat, which was 


soon converted into flight, and the. 


most complete rout ever witnessed by 
military men, Entire columns, throw- 
ing down their arms and cartouch- 
boxes, in order to facilitate their es- 
cape, abandoned the spot on which 
they had been formed, where we took 
possession of ]50 pieces of cannon.— 
Vhe rout at Vittoria was not com- 


of the Battle of Waterloo. 


parable to this, and only resemble’ it, 
inasmuch as, on both occasions, they 
lost all the train of artillery and stotis 
of the army, as well as all the bag. 

The Duke followed the enemy 
as far as Genappe, where he found 
the respectable Blucher, and both 
embraced in the most cordial man. 
ner, on the royal road of Charleroi. 
but finding himself in the same point 
as the Prussians, and that his arm 
stood in need of rest after so dreadful 
a struggle, he left to Blucher the 
charge of following up the enemy, 
who swore, that he would not leave 
them a moment of rest. This he is 
now doing, and yesterday at noon, he 
had reached Charleroi, from whence, 
at night, he intended to procecd after 
them. 

The loss of the British is horrid; 
and of those who were by the side of 
the Duke, he and myself alone re- 
mained untouched in our persons and 
horses, | 

The Duke was unable to refrain 
from shedding tears, on witnessing 
the death of so many brave and ho- 
nourable men, and the loss cfso many 
friends and faithful companions; ‘and 
nothing but the importance of the 
triumph can compensate so consider- 
able a loss. 

This morning he has proceeded 
on to Nivelles, and to-morrow he 
will advance to Mons, from whence 
he will immediately enter France.— 
The opportunity cannot be better. 


Prissian official Account. 


At break of day the Prussian _ 
my began to move. ‘The 4th and : 
corps marched by St, Lambert, wher ‘ 
they were to take a position, cover’ 
by the forest, near Frichemont, 
take the enemy in the rear, when | 
moment should appeat favourable" 
The first corps was to operate ft 
Ohain, onthe right flank of 
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The third. corps was to follow slowly, 
in, order, to.afford succour in case of 
need. Phe battle began about 10 
o'clock in the morning. The Eng- 
lish army occupied. the heights of 
Mont St Jean; that of the French 
was on the heights before Planchenoit: 
the former was about 80,000 strong ; 
the enemy had above 130,000. In 
ashort time, the battle became gene- 
ral along the whole line. It seems 
that Napoleon had the design to throw 
the left wing upon the centre, and 
thus to effect the separation of the 
English army from the Prussian, 
which he believed to be retreating 
upon Maestricht. For this purpose, 
he had placed the greatest part of his 
reserve in the centre, against his right 
wing, and upon this point he attacked 
with fury. ‘The English army fought 
with a valour which it is impossible 
to surpass. ‘Ihe repeated charges of 
the Old Guard were bafHled by the 
intrepidity of the Scottish regiments ; 
and at every charge the French cavalry 
was overthrown by the English caval- 
ty. But the superiority of the enemy 
in numbers was too great; Napoleon 
continually brought forward consi- 
derable masses; and, with whatever 
firmness the English troops maintained 


| themselves in their position, it was 


not possible but that such heroic ex- 
ettions must have a limit. 

It was half-past four o’clock. The 
*xcessive difficulties of the passage by 
the defile of St Lambert, had consi- 
derably retarded the march of the 

fussian columns, so that only two 
brigades of the fourth corps had ar- 
nved at the covered position which 
Wa assigned to them. The decisive 
neato was come ; there was not an 

Mtantito be lost. The Generals 

Sutter it to escape. They 
oo immediately to begin the at- 
troops which they had 
“General Bulow, therefore, 
tworbrigades and a corps of ca- 


Valey, achy 


Advanced rapidly upon the rear 
“the enemy's sight wing. ‘he ene- 


my did not lose his presence of mind ; 
he instantly turned his reserve against 
us, and a murderous conflict began 
on that side. The combat remained 
long uncertain, while ihe battle with 
the English army still continued with 
the same violence, 

Towards six o’clock in the evening, 
we received the news that General 
Thielman, with the third corps, was 
attacked near Wavre by a very con- 
siderable corps of the enemy, and that 
they were already disputing the pos- 
session of the town. ‘The Field Mar- 
shal, however, did not suffer himself 
to be disturbed by this news; it was 
on the spot where he was, and no 
where else, that the affair was to be 
decided. A conflict continually sup- 
ported by the same obstinacy, and 
kept up by fresh troops, could alone 
insure the victory, and if it were ob- 
tained here, any reverse sustained near 
Wavre wasof little consequence. ‘he 
columns, therefore, continued their 
movements. It was halfan hour past 
seven, and the issue of the battle was 
still uncertain. The whole of the 
4th corps, and a part of the 2d, un- 
der General Pvich, had successively 
come up. The French troops fought 
with desperate fury: however, some 
uncertainty was perceived in their 
movements, and it was observed that 
some pieces of cannon were retreating. 
At this moment, the first columns of 
the corps of General Ziethen arrived 
on the points of attack, near the vil- 
lage of Smonhen, on the enemy’s right 
flank, and instantly charged. ‘This 
moment decided the defeat of the 
enemy. His right wing was broken 
in three places; he abandoned his 
positions. Our troops rushed forward 
at the pas de charge, and attacked 
him on all sides, while, at the same 
time, the whole English line advan- 
ced. 

Circumstances were extremely fa- 
vourable to the attack formed by, the 
Prussian army ; the ground rose in. an 
amphitheatre, so that our artillery 

could 
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freelyepen ‘its: fire from the 
creat many Heights which 
rése gradwally above each other, and 
the intervale of which the troops 
descended into the plain, formed into: 
im the greatest order ; 
while fresh corps Continually unfold- 
ed themselves, issue from the forest 
on the height behind us. “Fhe enemy, 
however; still pteserved means to re- 
tréat, till the village of Planchendit, 
which ‘he had on his réar, and which 
was defended by the guard, was, after 


several’ bloody attacks, carried by 


storm. From that time, the retreat be- 
came a rout, which soon spread through 
the whole French army, which, in 
its dreadful eonfusion, hurrying away 
every thing that appeared to stop it, 
soon assimed the appearatce of thie 
flight ofan army of barbarians. It 
was half past nifie. The Field-Mar- 
shall assembled all the superior offi- 
cers, and gave orders to send the last 
horse and the last man in pursuit of 
the enemy. ‘The van of the army ac- 
célerated its march. The French be- 
ing pursued Without intermission, was 
absolutely disorganized. The cause- 
way presented the appearance of an 
immense shipwreck ; it was covered 
with an itinumerable quantity of can- 
Non, caissons, carriages, baggage, arms, 
and wrecks of every kitd. Those of 
the enenty who had attempted to re- 
pose fur 2 time, and had not expected 
to be so quickly pursued, were driven 
from more than nine bivouacs, Insome 
villages they attempted to maintain 
themselves ; but as soon as they heard 
the beating of our drums, or the sound 
‘of the trumpet, they either fled or 
threw themselves into the houses, 


“where they were cut down or made 


prisoners. It was moonlicht, which 
greatly faveured the pursuit, for the 
Whole march was but’a edntinuéd 
chace, either in the corn-fields or the 


» 


Getnappé, tlie eneihy had en- 
trenchéd® Witty ‘carmon, 
Ovtiturned carriages: at our approach, 
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we suddenly heard in the town a grey, 
noise and. a. motion of. carriages; 
the entrance we were exposed to 
brisk fire of-amusketry 5 we replied by 
some cannon shot, and a hurrch, and, 
an: imstant after, the. town was outs, 
It was here that, among many other 
equipages, the carriage of Napoleon 
was taken; he had just left it to mount 
on horseback, and, in his hurry, had 
forgotten in it his sword and hat 
Thus the affairs continued till break 
of day. About 40,000 men, in the 
most complete disorder, the remains 
of the whole army, have saved them- 
selves, retreating through Charleroi, 
partly without -arms, and carrying 
with them only 27 pieces of their 
numerous artillery. 

The enemy in his flight has passed 
all his fottresses, the only.defence of 


his frontiers, which are now passed by le 
At three o’clock, Napoleon had | 
dispatched from. the field of battle a fou 
courier to Paris, with the news that red 
victory was no longer doubtful : a few to 
hours after, he had no longer any Diy 
army left. We have not yet any es- and 
act account of the enemy’s loss; it» post 
enough to know, that two-thirds of hind 
the whole were killed, wounded, or the ¢ 
prisoners: among the latter are Ge- MM the 
nerals Mouton, Duhesme, and Com- time 
pans. Up. to this time, about300 toate 
cannon, and above 500 caissons, ale 


in our hands, 
Few victories have been.so.com- 
plete ; and there is certainly no ¢xal 
ple that an army, two days after losin 
a battle, engaged in such an achiom 
and so gloriously maintained: 
Honour be to troops. capable of $0 
much firtoness and. valour! Inthe 
middle of the position’ occupied bY 
the French army, and, exactly hel 
the height, is a farm, called 
Alliance. ‘The-march of all 
sian columns: was: directed 
farm; which visihlenfrom 
side. Tt -wasy there: that 
was during the ; 
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that he gave his orders, that he flat- 
tered himself, with the hopes of vic- 
tory; and it was there that his ruin 
was decided. There too, it was, that, 
by a happy chance, Field Marshal 
Blacher and Lord Wellington met 
in the dark, and mutually saluted 
each other as victors. 

In commemoration of the alliance 
which now subsists between the Eng- 
lish and Prussian nations, of the union 
of the two armies, aud their recipro- 
cal confidenc®, the Field Marshal de- 
sired that this battle should bear the 
name of La Belle Alliance. 

By the order of Field Marshal Blu- 
cher, 

GENERAL GNEISENAU. 
Private Accounts. 


(We shall now cull, from private 
letters, some of the particulars which 
appear most interesting. ) 


“ After having tried the right, and 
found it strong, Bonaparte manceuv- 
red, until he got 40 pieces of artillery 
to play on the left, where the 5th 
Division, a brigade of heavy dragoons, 
and two companies of artillery, were 
posted. Our lines were formed be- 
hind a hedge, with two companies of 
the 95th extended in front, to annoy 
the enemy’s approach. For some 
title we saw that Bonaparte intended 
attack us; yet as nothing but ca- 
‘lry was visible, no one could ima- 
gine what were his plans, It was 
gtherally supposed, that he would en- 
(civour to turn our flank. But all 
®asudden, his cavalry turned to the 
tight and left, and shewed large mas- 
ts of infantry, who advanced up in 
he most gallant style, to the cries of 

Vive VPEmpereur!” while a most 

lendous cannonade was opened to 
(tr their approach. They had ar- 
Wed at the very hedge behind which 

Were—the muskets were almost 
Mizzle to muzzle; and a French 
em officer had seized the colours 

lhe'$2d regiment, when poor Pic- 


ton ordered the charge of our brigade, 


commanded by Sic James Kempt, 


When the French saw us rushing 


through the hedge, and heard the 


tremendous huzza which we gave, 
they turned; but instead of runni 
they walked off in close columns with 
the greatest steadiness, and allowed 
themselves to be butchered without 
any material resistance. At this mo- 
ment, part of Gen, Ponsonby’s bri. 
gade of heavy cavalry tock them in 
flank, and besides killed and wounded, 
nearly 2000 were made pzisoners, 
Now Bonapatte again changed his 
plan of attack. He sent a great force 
both on the right and left; but his 
chief aim was the centre, through 
which lay the road to Brussels, and to 
gain this he appeared determined. 
What we had had hitherto seen was 
mere ** boy’s play” in comparison 
with the “ tug of war” which took 
place from this time, (3 o’clock) un- 
til the day was decided. All our 
army was formed in solid squares—the 
French cuirassiers advanced to the 
mouth of our cannon—rushed on our 
bayonets: sometimes walked their 
horses on all sides of a square to look 
for an opening, through which they 
might penetrate, or dashed madly on, 
thinking to carry every thing by des- 
ration. But not a British soldier 
moved; all personal feeling was for- 
gotten in the enthusiasm of such a 
moment. Each person seemed to 
think the day depended on. his indi- 
vidual exertions, and both sides vied 
with each other in acts of gallantry. 
Bonaparte charged with his Imperial 
Guards, The Duke of Wellington 
led on a brigade consisting of the 
52d and 95th regiments, Lord Ux- 
bridge was with every squadron of 
cavalry which was ordered forward. 
Poor Picton was killed at the head of 
our Division, while advancing. But 


in short, look through the list eng: 


ged on that day, and it would be diff. 

cult to point out one who had not dis- 

tinguished himself as much manele, 
nti 
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Untib eight 0 ‘clock, the contest raged 
and a feather 


‘seemed only, wanting in either scale 


to turn the balance. At this hour, 
our situation onthe left centre was 
desperate. The 5th Division, hav- 
ing boine the brunt of the battle, 
was reduced from 6000 to 1800.— 
Tae Gih Division, at least the British 
part of it, consisting of tour regiments, 
formed in our rear as a reserve, was 
almost destroyed, without | having fired 
a shot, by the terrible play of artil- 
lexy, and the fire of the hight troops, 
The 27th had 400 nien, and every 
offiver but one subaltern, knocked 
down n'a uare, without moving an 
Inch; or ischarging a musket ; and at 
that time I mention, both divisions 
could not oppose 2 sufficient front to 
the enemy, who was rapidly advan. 
cing with crowds of fresh troops. We 
had nota single company for support, 
and the men were so completely worn 
out, that it required the greatest ex- 
értion on the part of the officers to 
keep up their spicits. “Not a soldier 
thought of giving ground; but vic- 
tory ‘seemed hopeless, and they gave 
themselves up to death with perfect 
indifference. A last effort was our 
only chance, ‘The remains of the 
regiments. were formed as well as the 
Circumstances allowed, and when the 
French came within about 40 paces, 
we set up a death howl, and dashed 
at.them. They fled immediately, not 
in a regular manner as before, but in 
the greatest confusion. 

‘Their animal spirits were exhaust- 
ed, the, panic spread, and in five mi- 
nutes the army was in complete dis- 
order. At this critical moment firing 
was heard on. our left; the Prussians 
were now coming down on the right 
flank of the French, which ‘acteaded 
their flight to such a degree, that no 
mob, was ever a greater scene of con- 
_ fusions, the road was blocked ‘up by 
“artillery ; the dragoons rode over the 


arms, knapsacks, thing 


of the Battle of W aterloo, 


peut? seemed indeed to te thi e Univer. 
sal feeling. At eleven o'clock, When 
we halted, and gave the PUTSUit tp 
Blucher’s fresh troops, 150: pleces of 
cannon and numbers of prisoners had 
fallen into our hands, 
Se altish Regiments. 

“The 92d, forming one of the 
regiments of the Ist Brigade along 
with the Scots (Royals,) 424 and 
44tb, was suddenly ordered to Brus. 
sels, on the 15th, at night—afler 
which they marched thirty miles, and 
came up with the enemy about two 
or three o’clock on the 16th, and im- 
mediately marched into the field ; 
but as the first division was only thete 
with some Brunswickers, the 92d 
was ordered to take position in a ditch, 
to cover the guns and cavalry, as the 
junior regiment ; in the mean time 
the other part of the division went a 
little to the left, to check the French 
infantry passing that way. The g- 
tuation of this regiment was most un- 
pleasant for upwards of an hour, but 
We were possessed of an ample view of 
all that was going on, although ex. 
posed very much to the Enemy's 
guns, at this period, from the Duke 
and Staff being just in front of the 
regiment ; and at this point, all the 
reinforcements passed to their stations, 
Very many of the Duke’s Staff were 
then wounded. At this time the 
French cavalry began to attack a vil- 
lage, the Brunswick cavalry, then in 
front of the 92d, went to meet {her 
not being in sufficient strertoth, the 
Brunswickers retired upon the 698 in 
some confusion; we could not then 
give any help—the French cut down 
a great many of their reat men, end 
dismounted two guns. The Brun 
wickers passed round the right tank, 
intermingled with French; as soo”! 
they were cleared, the regiment ite 

he grenadiers being wheeled ba¢ 
on the road which lined the ditch, ¥ 
lined, to enable them to ‘fire’ ast 
French passed—the others to, fire 
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Description of the Plan of the Battie of Waterloo. 


iF ucly on the road—on those follow- 

Bruns wishes, the volley se- 
the front ¢ iarge from the rear 


Bethe gap which we made, nothing 
wasseen but horses and men tumbling 
over each other—the rear of the Ene- 
my retreated, and the front dashed 
through the village, cutting down all 
sragglers. The Enemy’s charge bde- 
ing repelled, we now prepared to 
charge, against a body of cavalry 
nearly In motion, supported by infant- 
ry—‘* Come on, my old 92d,”’ was 
the word from the Adjutant General 
Barnes—he then jumped from the 
ditch and we charged beautifully ; 
Colonel Cameron led the regiment ; 
tug nemy’s fire was severe; we then 
anoved from behind a house, and pas- 
sed the corner of a garden paralle! to 


the road, when a volley was given by — 


acolumn on the right, which was re- 
treating to the wood—this fire killed 
our gallant Colonel Cameron,and did 
considerable execution.” This co- 
lumn kept the regiment five minutes 
before the garden could be cleared, 
to advance to the lines— the fire 
was now dreadful, and the regiment 
suffered much: the French at length 
retreated up to the side of the wood, 
still, however, keeping up a tremen- 
ous fire. .The 92d had by this se- 
parated itself from the line, and not 
More than fifty left, when a regiment 
9 guards was sent to its relief—the 
men afterwards retired behind the 
houses, when the loss was found, to 
be 28 officers, and 270 men. The 
guards, however, were not allowed to 
keep ossession of the position we had 
gained, five minutes. 
woh, In the afiernoon of the 18th, the 
regiment, which was then reduced to 
“udt 200 men, found it necessary to 
‘large a column of the Enemy which 
“ime down on them, from 2 to 3000 
Ten: they broke into the centre of 
the column with the bayonet; and 
he instant they pierced it, the Scotch 
ys dashed in to their support, when 


hey and the 92d cheered ‘and huz- 


a 


Scotland for ever.” By the 


031 


effort which followed, the Enemy ‘to 
“a man were put to the sword or takén 
prisoners, after which the Greys 
charged through the Enemy’s second 
line, and tuok the eagles.” 
Anecdotes of Bonaparte. 

The following are stated by an 
Officer on the testimony of La Coste, 
who inhabits the house called Belle 
Ailiance. 

‘“¢ About five in the morning he was 
taken prisoner to serve as guide, and 
conducted with his hands tied behind 
him (that he might not escape, as a 
former man had done) to another 
house belonging to him, opposite to 


which Bonaparte had slept. Observ- © 
ing the French soldiers plundering | 


and destroying this house, he cried. 
Bonaparte asked what he cried for ? 
** Because your soldiers are destroy- 
ing all my property, and my family 
have no where to put their heads.” 
Bonaparte said, ‘* Do you not know 
that Lam’ Emperor, and can recom- 
pence youan hundred times as much ?” 
He was placed on a horse immediate- 
ly between Bonaparte and his first 
Aid-de-Camp, his saddle being tied 
to the saddie of a trooper behind him, 
that he might not escape. ‘They pro- 
ceeded a little beyond Belle Alliance, 
and Bonaparte took the ground on a 
small eminence on the opposite side ; 
a sort of body guard of twelve pieces 
of artillery, very light, surrounding 
them. From this spot he could com- 
mand both lines. He first observed : 
** How steadily those troops take the 
ground ! how beautiful those cavalry 
form! regardez ces chevaux gris*! 
Qui sont ces beaux cavahers 2 Ce sont 
des braves troupes, mats dans une de- 
mi-heure Je les cotperai en pieces.” 
Observing how the chasms in the 
British squadrons were filled up the 
instant they were made by his artil- 
lery, he exclaimed, “ Quelles braves 
troupes! comme us se travaillent, rs 
travaillent trés-bien, trés-bien He 

asked 


* Meaning the Seots Greys. 
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troops‘ to 


the day, incessantly taking snuff, 
from his waistcoat pocket, in large 
pinches, of which he violently snuf- 
fed up about half, throwing the other 
from him, with a violent exertion of 
the arm, and thumb, and finger, as if 
from vexation; this was all the re- 
freshment he took for fourteen hours : 
he frequently placed his left hand 
upon the back of La Coste’s horse, to 
speak to the Aid-de-Camp on the 
other side of him. Seeing La Coste 


flinch at the shower of shot, he re- 


plied, ** Do not stir, my friend; a 


shot will kill you equally in the back 


as the front, or wound you more dis- 


gracefully.” About half past five, 
“hearing the fire of the Prussians on 
the right of his rear flank, leaning his 
hand on the neck of La Coste’s horse, 
and seeing the British cavalry, from 


their right and left flanks, making a 


tremendous charge, that would have 


encircled his personal position, he ex- 


claimed, “17 faut que nous nous sau- 
vons,”? retreating, with all his staff, 
about forty yards along the road ; and 
within about twenty yards of the 
house Belle Alliance, he halted, 
and putting the glass to his eye, saw 
the British cavalry, intermingled pele 
mele, and furiously cutting the French 
pieces. He exclaimed, 
sont terribles ses Chevaur 
Gris!” (meaning the Scots Greys, 


_ which had particularly during the day, 


and at that moment, attracted his at- 
tention,) “* I/ faut nous dépécher, nous 
dépécher.”” ‘They, and all the caval- 
ry, commenced a gallop, till they got 
about three yards beyond Charleroi, 


where they halted, and pitched a tent - 


upon a grass-plat, about nine at night. 
A fire was kindled, and refreshments 
placed upon a chair, which Bonaparte 
took the first time for fourteen hours, 


standing with his back to the ,fre,- 


with his hands generally behind hin, 


‘conversing 


Monthly Memoranda in Natural: History. 
La Coste the particulars’ of 
spevery- house, tree, wood, rising ground, 
of which he seemed wel) in- 
formed, holding a map in his left 
hand, and mtent upon the action all 


with a: circle: ‘of: Nite 
whose horses La Coste: had been 
dered to hold, till. the: party, 
two in the morningy broke up, 


Letter, written on the Pummel of ji 
Saddle, by the Duke of Wexiiyc. 
TON, to Sir CHARLES Fiiyr, 
mmmedvately after the Battle of 
WATERLOO. 

[We believe, from the channel by which x 
copy of this interesting letter was trans. 


mitted to us, that we can pledge ourselves 
for its authenticity.] | 


My Dear CHARLES, 


OULD you credit it—Napoleon 

overthrown by the gallantry of a 
British army! But Lam quite heart- 
broken by the loss IL have sustained, 
—my friends—my poor soldiers— 
how many of them have I to regret! 
I shall follow up this tide of success, 
and I shall not be satisfied even with 
this victory, if it be not followed by 
the total overthrow of Bonaparte. 


MONTHLY MEMORANDA IN NATURAL 
HISTORY. 


Arctic Walrus. 
W ITH much pleasure we have now 


to record another instance o! 
attention to the interests of natural 
history on the part of Mr Scoresby, 
jun. of Whitby, who has already dis- 
tinguished himself by his accurate 
description and delineation of ihe 
whalebone whale, and who, last yea!, 
brought home the fine specimen © 
the polar bear kept in the College 
grounds, ‘This gentleman has 
presented to Mr Jameson, the aed 
lent professor of natural history m ov 
university, a skin of the Walrus, 0" 
Sea-horse, (Trichechus rosmarts); 
with the skull, teeth, fore pom 
paws entire. The animal was kt 
in the Greenland seas this — 
and the hide and skull pee. 
barrel with a sirong pickle. 
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Deseription of. the Island of St Helena. 
spialeyand appears to be nearly of full that. the Greenlanders call ithaned ; 


In sthe hands of the ingenious 
and active Mr Juhn Wilson of: the 
College, this specimen bids fair to 
excel any one ever preserved in this 
country, either in the British Museum, 
er in Sir Ashton Lever’s collection. 
The general form of the animal being 
ascertained from Buffon’s plate, and 
from the figures in the sketch of an 
attack made upon a herd of Walrusses 
on the north-west coast of America, 
published along with Captain Cook’s 
last voyage, a frame of wood was pre- 
pared of the shape of the body ; upon 
the frame a layer of tow was placed ; 
and the skin of the animal stretched 
over the whole. ‘The head is sup- 
ported by a strong rod of iron, which 
passes through-the body, and 1s not 
visible. In the living state, the skin, 
especially about the neck, is somewhat 
loose and wrinkled; but this it was 
found impossible to imitate. 

We have only seen two original 
figures of the animal—those already 
alluded to; Buffon’s, in his Histoire 
Naturelle, vol. 13, art. Morse; and 
that in the plates to Cook’s voyages. 
The former, we now find, is by far the 
better representation. In the latter, 
the eyes are placed too near to each 
other, or too much in the middle of 

face, so as to produce’ a sort of 
caricature of the human countenance ; 
and the plate is thus unfortunately too 
apt to.excite the ludicrous idea of a 
set.of jolly friars in the suds. From 
this plate, Mr Pennant has borrowed 
his awkward figure in Arctic Zoulogy. 
We trust that a correct drawing 
and description of Mr Scoresby ’s 
*pectmen will be published, and we 
shall _not therefore enter into any 

arther particulars concerning it. 

We understand that the Walrus 
‘nas become. rather rare in the Green- 

nd seas. It feeds on shell fish, 
which it. digs up. with its tusks, By 
these in the ice, it hoists its 
‘eavy body upon a floating mass, and 

reposes, Crantz informs. us, 


vand he very, properly! suggestsothat 


the name Sea-horst is ‘ndt sé apposite 


Sea-elephunt would. bave tbven,*as 


its tusks resemable those thie ele- 
phant,.and it has a huge unwieldy bo- 
dy like that anima 
CANONMILLS, t Ne 
Sept. 27. 1815. 


Description of the Island of Sv UHe- 
LENA; with an Lnguwiry into the 
Security it affords agaist Bons- 
PARTE’S escape. 


HIS island, hitherto known only 
from its singular situation, and as 
affording a place of refreshment to 
the homeward-bound Fast India fleet, 
acquires. a new interest by its becom- 
ing the destined retreat of the great 
disturber of the peace of Europe. 
On this account a few particulars, 
chiefly collected from a very recent 
publication *, may not be unaccepta- 
ble to our readers. 

St Helena, as is well known, pre- 
sents the appearance of an immense 
rock, whose perpendicular cliffs im- 
pend on every side over the surround- 
ing ocean. It is about twenty-eight 
miles in circumference, situated in 
the very heart of the Atlantic, about 
four hundred leagues from the coast 
of Africa, and six hundred from that 
of Brasil. The only landing place is 
at a valley, or rather deep chasm. in 
the wall of rock, which, at itsentrance, 
is about 350 yards broad. ‘This en- 
trance is a fortified line, extending 
from cliff to cliff, and mounting 20 
pieces of heavy cannon. Immediately 
behind, are situated the church ana 
government house; and the rest of 
the town extends up the valley, which, 
narrowing continually, at last affords 

room 


* Picturesque Description of St Helena. 
By James Johnson, Esq. 8vo. London. 
1314. be. = 
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room only for a single house. This 
spate, however, which is about a mile 
nalf'in length, affords space for 
gardetis, groves, and walks; the houses 
are handsomely built in the same 
style asin England; the inhabitants, 
language, manners, are all English. 
This vale is overhung on each side by 
the same stupendous cliffs which en- 
circle the rest of the island; and 
which, to the eye of the stranger, seem 
to threaten the town with perpetual 
destruction. Sometimes even goats, 
browzing among the cliffs, have loos- 
ened fragments, which leaving others 
unsupported, have caused whole tor- 
rents of thei to descend into the val- 
ley. For this reason the rearing of 
goats upon the island is prohibited. 
Phe ascent up these ridges is by a 
zigzag path, blown by gunpowder. 
For some time, nothing presents itself 
to the eye of the traveller, but rocks 
rising over rocks, till, on reaching an 
eminence called High Knoll, about 
2000 feet above the sea, a plain bursts 
upon his view, covered with verdure 
and cultivation, and rich in every 
species of natural beauty. It consists 
of a series of beautiful valleys, groves, 
lawns, interspersed with small plan- 
tations, and handsome little country 
houses, the picturesque effect of which 
is heightened by the lofty hills and 
precipices by which they are inclosed. 
Here doubtless will be the residence 
of Napoleon 3 and it might afford hap- 
pinessto'a mind otherwise constituted; 
but cannot be supposed congenial to 
one so full of restless activity and 
boundless ambition. On passing a- 
nother ridge we arrive at Sandy Bay, 
which suecessive visitors describe as 
surpassing in romantic beauty all that 
they had ever seen in any other por- 
tion of the globe. ‘The following 
description is given: in an analytical 
description ef St\ Helena, published 
about ten years ago. 

© Phere is a singular group of de- 
tached masses on the south side of the 
island, to°which the’ inhabitants’ have 
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given the name of * Lot, Lot’s Wit, 
and Children.” They rise to 
tonishing height above the tops fi. 
hills; and though they seem, at fst 
sight, detached and unconnected gia. 
ses, they are found, on examination, 
to form a part of the vertical strat, 
and have a most striking appearance, 
surrounded by. deep chasms and tr. 
mendous precipices, and with clusters 
of argillaceous hills, the most pictu- 
resque and romantic, whose sumniits 
are all regularly fashioned, and exhibit 
every tint of colour, except that of 
vegetable green, Over all this part 
of the island which borders on Sandy 
Bay, there is a wildness in the su. 
rounding scenery, surpassing every 
thing which the writer of this has 
ever seen. One feels here, as if trans. 
ported into anew planet, where every 
object strikes by its novelty, and is 
altogether unlike any thing which he 
had ever before seen. All the sur- 
rounding hills, cliffs, rocks, and pre- 
cipices, are strangely fashioned, and 
so fantastically mixed and blended, 
that they resemble more the aerial 
shapes which we see among the clouds, 
than any thing composed of denser 
materials.’ 
The highest point of St Helena 's 
2800 feet above the level of the sea. 
Here, and on all the loftier hills, the 
air is as cool as in England during 
the months of April or May. The 
more elevated parts, which catch the 
passing moisture, are clothed with 
verdure, while, as we descend, steti- 
lity more and more prevails. The 
air is remarkably salubrious. Vege: 
tables of every description abound j 
but no grain is sown in any part 
the island. 
Oar main concern, however, with 
regard to St Helena, now, is the ai 
curity which it affords against te 
escape of the ci-devent Emperor ° 
France. This subject seems (0 have 
been very attentively considered 
Mr Johnson, who, having Hie 
surveyed the island, was, 
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tibed to judge than any one else. We 
shall therefore give,in his own words, 
the discussion into which he has en- 
tered upon this question. 
“The possibility of escape may be 
branched into—Ist, Internal bribery 
or connivance. —2d, External force. 
—3d, External stratagem,—and 4th, 
The first and third combined. 
~ Against domestic treachery, no part 
of the globe offers infallible security. 
British honour and British sense of 
duty must form the surest palladium ; 
and there must necessarily be less ex- 
posed to trial and temptation, on an 
insulated rock like St Helena, than 
in almost any other spot which could 
he selected. | 

There is one important considera- 
tion under this head, which should 
not be overlooked. The inhabitants 
of St Helena owe all their luxuries, 
and many of the necessaries of life, to 
their frequent intercourse with Euro- 
pean shipping, and particularly with 
the East India fleets returning from 
our Asiatic possessions. ‘This inter- 
course must now be broken off at 
once, or else the chances of communi- 
cation and escape will multiply to a 
dangerous amount; and Napoleon 
will be to St Helena, what profound 
peace is toa Naval and Non-commer- 
cial Seaport—RUIN ! 
- That the Inhabitants of St Helena 
will ever most devoutly pray for a 
speedy deliverance from the presence 
of their august prisoner, is as certain 
ait is natural ; and how far this feel- 
ing may, on some future occasion, 
operate in favour of Napoleon’s de- 
Signs, 18_a question that should not 
pass unagitated or unregarded by 
Government, It is difficult, indeed, 
'o determine which is the less hazar- 
(ous expedient—that’ of shutting up 
the port, and increasing the discon- 
tent of the inhabitants, or of permit- 
ting the intercourse with passing ships, 
multiplying the opportunities for 


vr Fish constitutes a great and neces- 


sary article of food on this Island, 
and consequently the fishing - beats 
round the coast must be well watched, 
Some deserters, a few years agy, put 
off, one night, from the Island, in a 
boat left by a vessel on purpose for 
them, and steered for Ascension (400 
miles distant) where they were to be 
picked up. Being bad navigators 
they missed the Island and the ship, 
and had no other resource than that 
of crossing the Atlantic Ocean to the 
coast of Brazil, in an open boat, 
Without water or provisions! This 
they effected, though some of them 
died with hunger and thirst on the 
way. Such an occurrence shews what 
may be accomplished. Indeed the 
run from St Helena to Ascension 
might be taken with little or no haz- 
ard, in the smallest boat, since the 
water is smooth and the wind fair. 
Ascension also affords food and places 
of concealment for a few individuals, 
for some time, while waiting there to 
be picked up by therr friends. If 
ever a plan be laid for Napoleon’s 
escape, Ascension, or the track to it, 
will, in all probability, be the ap- 
pointed rendezvous for both parties, 
The clearness of the horizon by night 
and by day will always prevent any 
vessel from approaching, for the pur- 
pose of taking a deserter from the 
Island itself. He must escape by 
corruption or stratagem from ‘the 
Island in a oat, and take the chance 
of being picked up afterwards. Ad- 
mitting domestic treachery, a fishing- 
baat might cross the Atlantic to the 
Brazil coast, without any imminent 
risk, as was.instanced above in a com- 
mon whale boat. But Ascension is 
the most probable way, and should be 
watched by a small vessel. 


External Force. 


This pre-supposes another revolu- 
tion in favour of the exile, and an ar- 
mament sent against the place of his 
confinement. St. Helena, however, 

cannot, 
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656° 
cannot, for reasons before explained, 
be taken by surprise, and it is difficult 
to conceive how a regular open at- 
tack could be made upon the Island, 
because, the 4 accessible points are 
guarded by batteries, which are com- 
pletely owt of the reach (from their 


elevation). of annoyance from ships, — 


and a landing cannot possibly. be ef- 
fected tilk these batteries are silenced, 
Besides, owing to the winds and tides, 
a hostile force must anchor close under 
Ladder Hill, or else be drifted away ; 
and the guns from this battery alone, 
would sink every thing that attempt- 
ed to bring to an anchor on the bank 
which runs but a few hundred yards 
from the rocks. Granting, however, 
that a landing could be effected at the 
watering place, Ladder and Rupert’s 
Hiil would play on them from both 
sides, while the sea-line would carry 
inevitable destruction through their 
ranks in front! In short, an attack 
on the northern stde of the Island 
would be absolute insanity. 

The approach to Sandy Bay is so 
guarded by rocks, reefs, shoals, and 
breakers, that boats only could at- 
tempt it; and it is very improbable 
that one in five would ever reach the 
shore. Here too, after having esca- 
ped the water, they would be exposed 
to a dreadtul fire from the cliffs and 
eminences around, while the ships 
from’ which they disembarked would 


be forced to abandon them to their- 


fate, as they could not keep to wind- 
ward of the Island to receive them in 
their retreat. 
Upon the whole, St. Helena may 
be considered more impregnable than 
either Gibraltar or Malta, since the 
points of access are extremely limited, 
and defended as well .by nature as by 


cart; while all.other parts of the coast 
are composed of overhanging preci-. 


pices, for ever buffeted by a roaring 


surf, 


itis recorded, indeed, that @ land- 


ing was once effected, in the night, at 


« small inflection ofthe coastito the 
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southward of Maundgn’s:ba! | 
the. watering But the 


Htery, 


there is so great, and the place s0 well 
defended by batteries MW That no a. 
tempt will ever be, made again intha 
pointe ROS | 
| 
External Stratagem. 


It does not appear possible tha 
any stratagem from without could 
have a chance of success, without a 
previous plan being fixed. wiih the 
prisoner within the tsiand. The small 
number that might possibly land from 
a boat in the night, and scramble up » 
some precipice, would never be able. 
to penetrate through the guards over | 
Napoleon’s person, nor effect his de. 
livery before daylight. Neither, 
without a previous knowledge of the 
local topography of the Island, could 
they possibly find their way through 
its intricate and dangerous paths—_ 
The great danger, therefore, of con- 
tinuing the intercourse with European 
shipping, is the chances such inter. 
course may afford of* secret communt- 
caltons between the exile and his ad. 
herents3 since no external stratagem | 
can succeed without antecedent ar-_ 
rangement within. re 

It is scarcely necessary to remark, 
that American vessels should never be , 
permitted to anchor at St Helena, | 
or hover round the coast, for reasons 
which it would be useless to explain. 
Neither would it be politic evet to 
permit, during Napoleon’s life, any of 
his suite to leave the Island, and 
thereby convey, orally, any plans ot 

High Knoll, on which. ts built 
small but very strong citadel, 4% 
whence signals could: be made to 
parts of the Island, by day 
night, appears a situation remarkab : - 
eligible for Napolean’s abode, 
precludes the possibility of escape OF” 


surprise, without the most 
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neglect or rather treachery, Ke 
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of the Ne collected in ngland and Scotland, severally, 


LAND- 


urine each of the Fourteen Years, ending the 5th January ¥815. — 

7,114,205 2 23 437;224 3% | 7,551,429 11 
13902 | 6,760,944°72- 5 491,305 10 1 | 7,252,250 2 6° 
1903 | 13.25% 442,920 15 0 8 2% 
| 6,117,191 2 62 367,358 3 1} 6,48%549 5 8 
1905| °6)574,785 10 3 | 446,587 3 44) 6,992,372 13 75 
«7,019,561 43 538,953 6 43 7,558j;514 17 9% 
i907 | 6.620,103 13 442,090 19 14 7,062,199 12 12 
1308} 6,907,103 18 7% 486,373 5 5% | 887,477 4 
11999 97,500,091 17 14 576,045 19 2 8,076,137 16 3% 
118100] 7,818,755 11 2 609,499 12 7 } 8,428,255 3 9 
sit 6,942,998 3 6% 474,412 13 2 7,387,350 16 ‘8% 
1812 | °°7,;850,626 5 615,575 17 10 7,866,202 3 
813°} 6,986,661 13 83 486,678 12 35 | 7,473,340 6 Oz 
7,896,287 224 444,510 15 5%} - 8,250,798 7 5 

England.  °|£. Scotland, £. Gt. Britain 

1801 |} 10,565,745 4 15] 863,646 18 12] 11,499,392 2 3 
13,822,068 O 42 1,034,595 2 G61 | 14,857,563 2 11% 
11803 | 15,643,442 9 23 | 1,181,259 3 63] 16,774,701 12 9 
| 13,893,412 19 2 | 841,593 8 9 | 24,835,006. 7 
1803 15,114,435 9 © | 1,089,726 9 9%} 16,154,071 18 9% 
11806 | 15,979,959 2 6 | 1,187,863 5- 13] 17,167,822 7 74% 
11807 16,834,144 11 103 | 1,315,163 7 13} 27,649,307 19 0% 
16,665,603 8 3%} 1,317,724 4 | 17,983,327 9 
1809 7 14 | 1,085,370 16 9%} 16,998,548 3 10Z 
1810 | 16,993,285 18 9% | 1,285,247 17 72] 18,228,533 16 4 
81} 17,364,763 11 44 | 1,357,067 12 114] 18,721,831 3 3% 
16,130,763 6 O | 1,291,910 11 02] 17,428,673 .17 03 
813 47,061,688 .0 52] 1,152,322 9 O | 18,213,410 9 5% 
ist 17,706,684 7 32] 1,424,721 14 113 | 19,131,406 2. 32 
STAMPS.—-NET PRODUCE, 
England. | £, Scotland. Gt. Britain. 
4 4 154,724 14 82] 2,887,086 0 
19853065 16 8 167,376 5 82%] 3,020,442 2:54 
804 | 3,213,258 16 103 185,694 6 6 8,400,953 3 4% 
1805 -3 2% | 240,085 7 5 | 8,926,005 10°74 
3 252,280 3 8 1323420 2% 
Hos 275,508 19° 7 | 4517228) 
9087, 27 5 AL} 388,007 12 | 5,860,978 
| 924090 15 OF | 5,083,g04 0 
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Agi’ 658 Revenue of England and Scotland. 
| England. £. Scotland. £. Gt. Britain, 
pant 1801 1,465,008 9 3 34,876 5 9 1,499,884 15. ¢° 
+ 1802 1,507,985 3 9} 32,312 18 O 1,540,298 1 
1803 1,417,868 5 9 50,187 11 11 1,468,005 17 
1804 | 1,395,664 15 74 25,625 16 11 1,421,290 19 
|| 1805 | 1,447,357 5 9% 49,924 13 25] 1,497,281 19 
1806 | 1,361,493 2 83 50,439 17° 3$| 1,411,933 0 
| 1807 1,345,089 17 112 48,801 18 1,893,891 16 8 
1808 | 1,512,597 5 Of 31,482 16 8: | 1,544,080 1 
ae) | 1809 | 1,446,183 10 3 26,662 10 0 1,472,846 0 3 
1810 | 1,351,253 12 7 25,430 10 | 1,376,684 
1811 1,271,129 4 52 25,178 8 83 1,296,307 12. 8: 
ae 1812 | 1,307,204 12 6 24,551 10 44] 1,341,756 910) 
1813 | 1,235,488 12 6 $1,145 1 12] 1,266,631 13. 13 
Telit 1814 | 1,223,608 18 7 24,963 2 7 1,248,572 1 2 
ASSESSED-TAXES.—NET PRODUCE. 
4 England. £. Scotland. £. Gt. Britain. 
BP Ay 1801 | 2,676,620 6 5 87,713 210 2,764,333 9 3 
Q4 1802 | 3,206,137 10 6 153,898 211 3,360,035 13 5 
= 4803 | 3,924,720 7 13] 156,076 14 23} 4,080,797 1 4 
1804 | 4,089,908 6 8 125,164 15 5 4,215,078 2 1 
1805 | 4,209,712 9 93] 183,723 18 53%] 4,843,436 8 3; 
1806 | 4,404,097 10 6 211,482 2 10% | 4,615,579 13 4 
1807 | 4,855,832 4 91] $75,241 9 3 5,231,073 14 0 
1808 | 5,348,696 13 72 | 423,804 8 7 5,772,431 2 9 
1809 | 6,230,797 16 23] 457,697 14 83] 6,688,495 10 Il 
1810 | 5,570,934 16 82] $51,973 7 5 5,922,908 4 1! 
1811 | 5,501,725 9 12] 309,60712 3 5,811,333 1 4 
1812 | 5,411,436 5 2% | $397,543 6 5,808,979 11 5 
1813 | 5,871,127 10 42] 448,572 16 0%] 6,319,700 6 5 
1814 | 5,996,729 11 7E| 415,675 8 43 | 6,412,405 0 
POST-OFFICE.NET PRODUCE. 
bas £. England. £. Scotland. 1£. Gt. Britain. 
ao 1801 759,410 3 8 88,179 12 5% 847,589 16 Hi 
iam 1802 851,613 6 2 95,397 5 1 947,010 11 3 
Se 1803 827,563 13 8 96,740 16 14 924,304 9 9: 
‘ee 1804. 845,408 10 1 97,437 12 8 942,846 2 : 
F 1805 960,445 15 2 107,989 18 10 1,068,435 14 - 
1806-| 1,014,470 3 5 114815 3 | 1,129,285 
hed 1807 981,752 19 1 118,863 1 1,100,606 
1808 073,370 7 5 | 115,137 9 11% 1,088,507 
1809 | 1,067,995 14 7 12+,267 13 1'189°263 
vote 1810 | 1,157,607 11 11 131,179 3 34 1,288,786 aoe 
1811 | 1,188,419 8: 6 133,401 3 O 1,271,820 
18127] 1,201,225 19°11 141,617 3 3 1,349,843 
-1813-| 1,966,192 209 | 154094 5 11 1,420,216 
[> 1,968,957- |, 148,822 15 114 | 1,507,084 
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ROADS AND BRIDGES. 


svente Report of the Commissioners 
appatnied forthe purposes of an act, 
passed inthe forty-third year of his 
present Majesty, intituled, “ An act 
for granting to hes Mapesty the sum 
‘of £.20,000, to be issued and appli- 
ed towards making roads and buaild- 
ing bridges tn i he Highlands of 
Scotlands and for enabling the pro- 
prietors Scotland to charge 
their estates with a portion of the 
expence of making and keeping in 
‘pepuir, roads and bridges in the 
Highlands of Scotland.” 


( Continued from page, 588.) 


| RISON Rosv.—— 


Passing thro” the town of Inver- 


| ness, and entering the remoter High- 


land district beyond the Caledonian 
canal, a great improvement of the 
read towards Loch-Ness deserves to 
be noticed in connection with the In- 
vermorrison, road, though not made 
under the provisions of the Highland 
The Caledo- 
nian.canal being much _ straitened 
for space between the river Ness and 


p the cliff of Torvaine, under which 


the former road passed, it was found 
cheaper to turn the road than to make 
and maintain it in such a situation; 
and the consent of all parties being 
obtained, the alteration was made 
last year by order of the commisioners 
for the Caledonian canal; and an ex- 
cellent road now passes from Bught 


| to Doughfour, about three miles and 


a half, ina straight direction. Be- 
yond Doughfour the Invermorrison 
toad commences, and in passing along 
the side of Loch-Ness in the singular 
_‘tuation déseribed in our former re- 
ports, 18 peculiarly exposed to da- 
thage, and even to ruin, unless the wa- 
both open and covered, 
Kept *¢lear and in good order.— 
a urgency of this case may indeed 
said to have been the more imme- 
_ Se cause of the road repair act of 


last session ; and of its effect (in this 


case especially) we cannot think 


without the highest satisfaction.— 
The whole of the Invermorrison road 
was repaired before the end of Octo- 
ber last, at an expence of about £.15 
per mile, which may justly be deem- 
ed a heavy expence for the remedy 
of damage sustained within two 
years; but continued attention is ab- 
solutely necessary in such a situation, 
to protect large masses of masonry, 
which may be endangered by a very 
small obstruction in a water-course, 
and if carried down the slope of the 
rock, cause heavy charges in repla- 
cing them. ‘The excessive rains of 
last November injured a breast-work 
after the great repair was finished ; 
but J. Davidson (the repair contrac- 
tor) was at hand, and rebuilt the 
breach in a few days. 

Fort Augustus road.—The Fort 
Augustus road, in continuation along 
the shore of Loch-Ness, differs in no- 
thing from the Invermorrison road, 
except that having been finished, and 
taken off the hands of the roadmaker 
two years earlier, it had fallen into 
worse condiiion; the repairs of Sep- 
tember last costing no less than £.25 
per mile. 


Lochie-side road.—The greater 


part of the Lochie-side road has been 


subjected to much heavy carriage for 
the purposes of the Caledonian canal ; 
but having been originally well made, 
has required no more than £.12 per 
mile to remedy the want of effectual 
repair during the four years preced- 
ing the month of October last. 

Glenmerrison road.—The Glen- 
morrison road, which points at a com- 
munication withthe Isle of Skye from 
the shore of Loch-Ness, was finished 
early in the year 1811, and has been 
repaired at the expence of £.14 per 
mile. 

Glenshiell and Rhiebue roads.— 
Since the date of our last report to 
parliament, the*Glenshiell road has 
experienced @ difficulty of no small 

magnituds 
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magnitude from the inadequacy of the 


estimate, the offers of contract bein 


double its amount. From this cause 
‘we were apprehensive of the failure 


- o£ this most mmportant road, and were 


determined by no means to exonerate 
the contributors from their positive 


engagement to proceed, not even if 


they were compelled to pay the dif- 
ference, or in all three. fourths, instead 
of one half of the expence of making 
the road. But when they give se- 
curity for the prompt contribution of 
half the amount of a corrected esti- 
mate, no sufficient reason remained 
why they should not experience the 
same equitable indulgence as the con- 
tributors to the Laggan road and to 
the Strath-Glas road had before ex- 
perienced, under the same circum- 
stance of téepeated advertisements hav- 
ing produced no offer of contract 
which ‘was not greatly beyond the es- 
timated expence. A new estimate 
was accordingly prepared, and by its 
amount justified the former offers of 
contract. The Glenshiell road was 
then advertised in three lots as be- 
fore, and we have had some difficulty 
in judging between the various pro- 

Is received. In the sequel, and 
very recently, the western or Glene 
lot has been assigned to Mr Reid, the 
other two to Messrs Nicol and Muir- 
son; as has also the Rhiebue road, 
which connects the Glensheil] road 
with the Glengarry road, and has al- 
ways (by us at least) been consider- 
ed as a necessary and very important 
branch of it. We have formed a 
favourable opinion of the contractors; 
but they must expect no such indul- 
gence in point of time as has hereto- 
fore been in practice towards others. 
Regard to the convenience of the in- 
habitants of the isle of Skye and of the 
district of Glenelg, forbids it in this 
‘case; and no circumstance affords us 
more satisfaction than the present fair 
prospect of affording them complete 
accommodation, after so many ineffec- 
tual attempts. 


_ the mainland) to a place called §.5. 


his immediate domain. A 


ISLE OF SKYE ROADS. 


Scouser and Broadford 
new road into of Skye 
tends from Kyle hea (the feriy from 


ser, in the middle of the island; 4); 
from Broadford (on this road) 
branch turns off southward, into th 
district of Sleat. These two jo,¢: 
were further connected, together by 
being contracted for by the same per. 
son, who, for some time, seemed ¢is. 
to fulfil his.engagement, By: 

afterwards relinquished the work, 
which has been carried on and finish. 
ed by his cautioners, at a loss exceed. 
ing three thousand five bundre 
pounds, Their case is indeed highly 
deplorable ; one of them, Mr Jobn 
Grant, having lost the savings of a 
laborious life; the other, Mr Jolin 
Bayne, having thereby much declined 
from his former prosperity as a me. 
chant and shipbuilder at Qban— 
The steady determination of Mr J. 
Grant, not to shrink from his impu- 
dent engagement, though to his ows 
ruin, particularly excites our con- 
miseration; but we have no powei 
to remunerate any part of bis los, 
nor had we the power could we,do s, 
without annulling the use of surety 
ship for the future. The Sconsi 
road was finished at the end. of the 
year 1812, the Broadford in the sum- 
mer of 1813, except a small piece # 
Armadale, which Lord Macdonald v0 
dertook himself, and may be expec! 
ed soon to execute, as being witlile 


of the contract price ought to have 
been reserved for his lordship on thi 
account, but he generously gave!t 
to the cautioners, learning the mine’ 
extent of their losses. ‘The 
the Sconser road has cost.abowt 
per mile; the Broadford road A 
than £.1 per mile; but 
tion had been given to these 4% , ‘ 
those who experienced the. bene 

xesultin g.from them 30 10 
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Partie roade—Uhe Portree road, 
a continuation of the Sconser road, is 
not'yet ‘much above half finished, 
though the’ time allowed is already 


‘elapsed. In extenuation of this delay, 


it represented that part of it bas 
finished and extremely useful 
for two years past, and that several 
gonsiderable bridges have been ad- 
mitably well built. But as the Por- 
tree toad intervenes so as to diminish 
the utility of two finished roads, next 
to’ be described, no further delay can 
be permitted. 

» Snizort road.—The Snizort road, 
beyond Portree, was finished in 1811, 


~and has proved itself to be of firm 


waterials. Some attention has been 


bestowed on it In occasional, though 
slight repairs; a ten foot arch near 


-Portréé’ was found endangered in 


December last, and has been properly 


 -geeured 


Sfeth’road.—T he northern division 


~ Of the Stein road was undertaken 
- by Matleod of Macleod, the proprie- 


‘tor of the district, and will be taken 


‘offhis hinds immediately. It is made 
of durable materials, and will never 
fequire much repair. 


Trotternishand Ashik roads.—T he 


_ ‘Rew roads already finished in the isle 
of Skye, extend about seventy miles ; 
_ anid when the Portree road (now un- 


der contract) shall also be finished, 


the principal chain of communication 


will be complete ; besides which two 
wuxiltary roads (heretofore mentioned 
iN our reports) are still in the con- 
templation of Lord Macdonald ; one 
Pointing northward from Snizort to- 
wards the Aird of Trotternish ; the o- 
therdiverging fromthe Sconser road at 
Ashik, and connected by a ferry with 
the Ross-shire roads. This last men- 
tioned road is of no great extent, and 


_ Wil terminate with boating piers at 


Ryle-haken ferry; the Trotternish 


will be much more expensive 
Was’ expected from the original 

mate, and we much doubt the pro- 
Piety of extending it beyond the bay 
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of Uig, including» the: bradga et>that 
place. 

Beauley road.—Since date of 
our last report, applications have been 
renewed respecting two roads, which 
will be highly useful; the first ta the 
public in gencral, the other to tbe im- 
terior of Inverness-shire. Of these 
the Beauley road forms a part:af the 
great Highland road to the narth, ex- 
tending from the town of Inverness 
to the confines of Rass-shire, passing 
over Lovat bridge, lately finished.— 
This road, after many discussions as 
to the particular line to be adopted, 
has been advertised, and a contract 
is in preparation, whereby it wall be 
completed in one year. 

Sirath-Glus road. —The other road, 
called Strath-Glas road, extends west- 
ward from Lovat bridge ito Chis- 
holm’s country, hitherto the least ac- 
cessible part of Inverness-shire. ‘The 
original estimate of this read (as of 
many others) was found to be very 
inadequate ; and after repeated appli- 
cations from the county meetings, 
well as from individual heritors, we 
allowed a corrected estimate to be 
prepared, A moiety of the additional 
expence was paid into the bank of 
Scotland in January 18143; and the 
contractors, whose former offer had 
caused the correction of the estimate, 
undertook the work. With pleasure 
we learn, that their exertions during 
the last season have nearly completed 
ten miles of the road, penetrating a 
narrow rocky valley, where it is no 
less difficult to form and to support 
a road, than along the side of Loch 
Ness. In this space several bridges 
have been built, some of them on.lofty 
abutments ; and the great bridge over 
the river Varrar is in forwardness, all 
the piers being finished, and two of 
the five archesalready turned. Mr Tel- 
ford inspected the work in October 
last, and found both the road-making 


and the masonry te have been judi- 


ciously carried on, and to his entire 
satisfaction. ‘The remaining part of 
this 
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this road is comparatively easy of exe- 
culion, and may probably be finished 
this season. We expect from the 
same contractors the same good con- 
duct in making the important Glen- 
shiell road, of which they have under- 


taken the greater part. 


Loch-Carron road.-- From the north- 
ern termination of the Beauley road to 
the town of Dingwall, a good road 
has been made by the county of Ross; 
and from Dingwall, a road called in 
its whole extent the Loch-Carron road, 
crosses the county to the westward.— 
It is necessary to speak of it in five 


divisions. 


Contin division. —Immediately from 
Dingwall, a space of eight miles is not 
yet commenced ; a difference of opi- 
nion as to the particular line to be 
adopted, having terminated in our 
yielding to the wishes of the heritors, 
on condition that the road should be 
made at a certain limited expence, in 
.as far as the public are to bear the 
At the west end of this di- 

vision is situated the Contin bridge, 

which was destroyed by a river-flood 
in 18115 and we are sorry to state, 
that the new bridge is not such as can 
be taken-off the hands of the contrac- 
tor, the masonry being insufficient. 
Auchnasheen division. At the 
_ date of our last report, the contractor 
_ for the Auchnasheen division had fi- 
_nished about_half of what he had un- 
dertaken ;_ singe which he has made 
no. real progress in his imprudent con- 
_ tract, and his sureties have been call- 
ed upon to complete the road. We 
: shall be under the necessity to allow 


‘burden. 


..them two seasons for this purpose. 


~ of the Luip division has beensnearly 
~ finished in a satisfactory manner by 
Mx: Dayidson, the contractor ; and he 

has,ample time to do the like in the 


eastern part of the road. 


, Jean-town division. —Our Jast re- 
port contains the substance.of a dis- 
_-cussion, whether the road should be 
-eontinued westward to Jean-town, or 


be made to avoid the’ ferry “of * Loe 
Carron, by taking a moré’ souther} 
direction ; and’ the heritors of Ross. 
shire having ultimately decided in fy. 
vour of the former, we willingly a. 
greed with Mr’ MacKenzie of Apple. 
cross, the principal proprietor, tha 
he should undertake the contract at 
the estimated expence. He engaged 
to finish the road in October 18}6, 
and the progress made is such as to 
encourage us to expect that the road 
will be finished at that time. 
Loch-Aish road. —The Loch- Alsh 
road was finished in July 1813, and 
is of a durable kind; very little re. 
pair appearing to be necessary after 
lapse of two winters; but we have to 
notice, that several gates have been 
erected across the road, and that the 
same obstacles occur frequently on 
the new roads in the Isle of Skye— 
How far the convenience of the tra- 
veller ought to yield to that of the 
tenantry, is not very easy to deter- 
mine; but we must insist, that the 
injury to the drains and ditches cau- 
sed by the cattle congregating toge- 
ther at every such gate, shall be re- 
paired by the respective proprietors. 
Certain bulwarks and parapets, not 
included in the estimate or contract, 
have appeared to be necessary on the 
Loch-Alsh road, and Mr Innes‘has 
undertaken to build them. He has 
already constructed a pier at Kyle- 
Haken to improve the communication 
with the Isle of Sky ; and with this 
terminates the great Loch-Carron 
road, from which several other roads 
branch off in several directions. 
Ardelve and Kintail roads.—©: 
these the most important is the Ar 
delve road, in Loch-Alsh, as conte 
nued by Kintail road to Shiel! house, 
where it forms a junction with the 
Glenshiell road. The Ardelve road 


itself is of small extent, branching 0" 
at Auchtertyre, and terminating wit 
a boating pier at the ferry of - 
Ling. Mr Innes of Loch- Alsh see 


in his sud 
contracto! 


Loch- 


to have been unfortunate 
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gontractor, asthe work is not finished, 
although. the allowed time expired in 
August last. Ihe intail road com- 
ences at the east side of Loch-Ling, 
and is not yet under contract ; various 
wishes having been, expressed by the 
heritors chiefly interested, who at one 
time desired only bridges over the 
streams, and have since differed in 
opinion among themselves as to the 
breadth of the intended road, which 
for its length will be remarkably ex- 
pensive. At last, however, our wishes 
have becn successful, and this road 
will be made of the same dimensions 
as those roads with which it is con- 
nected. 

_Kishorn road.—At Jean-town, on 
the north side of Loch-Carron, ano- 
ther intended road branches off to the 
northward, passing by Loch-Kishorn 
head to Shielgag, on Loch-Torridon. 
This road is specified and described in 
the last Ross-shire road assessment 
act, as one of those ** to be formed on 
a less expensive scale than the more 
umportant lines of communication,” 
and was surveyed last summer on the 
application of the heritors of the dis- 
trict. The progress of our transac- 
tions with regard to this road has been 
rapid and decisive; Mr Mackenzie 
of Applecross having offered to be- 
come contractor at the estimated ex- 
pence, and we having experience of 
his judicious exertions on the Jean- 
town road, were well assured that we 
could not better consult the interest 
of the public than by accepting his 
offer. He has since paid into the 
Bank of Scotland a moiety of the es- 
umated expence, and has already com- 
menced his operations on the road. 

Loch-Maree road.—A third line of 
toad has been surveyed, branching off 
towards the west sea at Auchnasheen, 
Which is the middle point of the great 

Loch-Carron road. . We have little 
doubt but that finally a road will be 
pened in this direction, but under 

‘What form, and to what extent, is be- 
Uncertain, from the excessive 


frith. 


expence threatened by the first eleven 
miles (to the head of Loch-Marce¥ 
the lowest offer for making ‘which is 
seven thousand pounds. We have 
directed an investigation to be made, 
whether a Jess perfect road, or merely 
a line of bridges extending to Poolewe 
(at the foot of Loch-Maree) may not 
be more advisable in this remote part 

Black Isle road.—On the east coast 
of Ross-shire, a road specified in the 
last Ross-shire assessment act, has 
been surveyed and estimated since the 
date of our last report, extending 
through the Black Isle district from 
the ferry near Fortrose, to Conan 
bridge, where it falls into the great 
north road. A moiety of the estimated 
expence has been paid into the Bank 
of Scotland, and we have lately ascer- 
tained that certain claims on account 
of land will no longer retard the exe- 
cution of this road; without which it 
cannot be denied, that a valuable por- 
tion of the county of Ross would have 
paid largely towards the assessment, 
without deriving much benefit from 
its effects. "This road is advertised 
for contract. 

Fearn road.—From the county 
town of Dingwall, the Fearn road 
extends northward to the Dornoch 
In the contract for making 

this road, the period limited for its 
completion is May 18]5; and it is 
not without much regret that we are 
compelled to state, that no portion of 
this road is yet open for the use of the 
public, though the contract is dated 
in March 1812. The inactivity of 
the contractors explains some part of 
this delay; but the irregular manner 
in which the finished and unfinished 
work is spread along the whole line, 
is a much worse feature in their con- 
duct, and in direct contradiction to 
the perpetual admonitions of the road 
inspector. Besides this, a consider- 
able arch at Allness (of 65 feet span) 
4s of insufficient workmanship, and 
“probably must be taken down 
milf. 
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buiis: In many cases we have had 
experience of the prudence of not en- 
forcimg too rigidly the stipulations of 
ourcontracts in regard to time; but 
the want of this read being a serious 
inconvenience to the public, and no 
doubt remaining but that indulgence 
to these obstinate contractors is mis- 
placed, and even injurious to them- 
selves, we have directed compulsory 
measures to be taken without delay. 
Their work is not above half done ; 
nine miles of road in detached pieces 
is not even formed, and no where is 
half a mile together finished in con- 
formity to the specifications of the 
contract. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


Davos sum, non Oedipus. 


On the Interpretation of old Scottish 
Words. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
SiR, 

By giving the following cursory 
remarks a place in your next number, 
you will oblige, 

SIR, 
Your humble servant, 
Davos. 


OTWITHSTANDING the attention 

which has of late been paid to 
the ancient language of our country, 
the learned do not appear to be agreed 
as to the mode of interpreting many 
of the finest passages in our early 
poets. In proof of this assertion, I 
shall offer a few remarks upon the 
quotations from Barbour’s Life and 
Acts of King Robert Bruce, in Mr 
Scott’s notes to * The Lord of the 
Isles,” and upon the new Edition of 
** The King’s Quair,” a poem, by 
James, King of Scots, the fourth lineal 
descendant of the hero of Bannock- 
burn. 
Bruce, accompanied by his foster. 
brecier alone, is assailed by three 
traitors, who attempt to assassinate 


Interpretation of Old Scottish Words. 


him in-hissleep. Hisiwatchfulney 
however, saves him, bub bis compa. 
nion is stabbed as he is gettmg up,, 


So that he might Lelp him ma mare, © 
The King so siraitly stad was there, 
That he was never yet so stad. / 

Straitly stad,”” Mr Scott renders 
securely sttuated, which is far ftom 
conveying the proper idea—Straitl 
pressed, hardly be-sted, (Ps. CVIJ.) 
or reduced to an extremity. See note 
iv. on Canto IIT. : 

In consequence of Bruce’s land-voy. 
age across the Isthmus of Cantyre, we 
are told that the Islanders submitted 
to him. See note vii. to Canto IV, 


Was none withstood his bidding, 
Owtakyn Johne of Lorne alane. ; 
Owtukyn, “ escaped.” Scort.— 
Out. taken, literally, excepted or ex. 
cept, excepto. Out-take, im G, Doug. 
las, is the same participle, not the im- 
perative, as H. look affirmed. She 
hath me take her humble creature,” 
Kine’s Quair, Canto VI. 
In the instance of King Robert’s 
humanity to the poor laundress— 
That her child-ill, right now has tane, 
And must leave now behind us here, 
Therefore she makes an evil cheer. 
The last word is translated stop, 
without any sense, ‘* To make good 
or bad cheer,” is a phrase of which 
the most unlearned reader would be 
at no great loss to guess the meaning. 
To make an evil cheer, as here ¢m 
ployed, is to make signs of distress by 
the looks, gestures, or voice. In the 


‘quarto edition of Barbour, it is “ yo 


evil cheer,” alluding to the cries of 
the poor woman in ehz/d-idi, or labour. 
In the beautiful description of 
Spring— 
When trees begin to ma, 
Burgeons, and bright blooms alsa 
‘© To make or produce buds and 


bright blossoms also,”—a is most 


unaccountably rendered move : anda 
few lines after, few menyze, OF ™ 
lowers,” is explained, ‘a few memy, 


Note y. upon Canto. Y. when 


€ 


if 


Whenithe Bruce is attacked by 
Hengyde Boune'on the -eve of the 
« Sprent,they same intill a ling,” or. 

« They samen sprent intilla ling.” 4to. Ed. 

Not “spurred,”’ but spree, darted, 
together or toward each other in a 
straight line. But the King 
With so great main reached him a dint, &e. 

The phrase “might and main,” 
would have led any one to the sense : 
but Mr Scott has represented the 
reverend bard as making his hero 
mou When there is nothing the mat- 
ter’ with him, In the same passage, 
“ haves, harns, or brains, is left 
unexplained, and frushyt,”’ broke, es 
rendered broken. Note xiii. upon Can- 
to 

‘Phe discomfiture of the English 
Archefs”’ as rendered obscure by the 
omission ofa line (here enclosed in brac- 
kets, and by a wrong punctuation :— 

Bat King Robert, that well gan ken, 

That [their Archers were perillous, 

Ast] their shot right hard and grievous, 

Ordained forouth the assembly, &c. 

ae Note xviii. ibid. 
In the description of the 
Yeomen, and swangs, and petaill, 


in. the park yemet victuall, 
Were left; when they wist, &c. 


“¥eémet,’” seems to be improperly 
rendered kept. It ought rather to be 
wete left amed, among, or with, the 
provisions,—yemed in the 4to. ed. 
Pethaps the same with old English, 
mid or mit. But as I have no oppor- 
tunity of referring to Jamieson’s ela- 
borate Dictionary, nor any other 
‘tandard work, I only submit my own 
Conjectures upon this, as I have done 
upon the preceding passages. The 
instances enumerated must have been 
me oversights, in the hurry of pub- 
cations ;. therefore I° am surprised 
that they: have been’ retained in the 
Octave editions, 
With respect to the Quair, 


the admirers of that justly2¢elebrated 


Production will nét be displeased with 


September 1815, 


4 
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a mote simple interpretation of a few. 


passages, whose obvious difliculties » 
appear to have led the editors1nte 


more laborious investigation 

would have been suthcient to render. 
them generally understood. » Bat the 

detail of these particulars mustsbe tes 
served until a future opportunity. 


On the Architectural Improvements 
of EDINBURGH. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
SIR, | 
fA\HERE are few cities of equal rank 
with Edinburgh, that have so lit- 
tle to boast of with regard to taste or 
magnificence in architectural decora- 
tion 3 and it has been ever our reproach 
with strangers, as well as matter of 


just regret among the more enlight- 


ened of ourselves, that possessing so 
great capabilities, situated in the midst 
of the most romantic scenery—in the 
midst of every thing necessary for the 
production ef grand and picturesque 
effect, it has ever been our reproach, 


I say, that the bounty of nature has | 


been so little seconded by the efforts 
of art; that the public buildings of 
our northern metropolis are so un- 
worthy of the high character of its 
inhabitants, for taste, elegance, and 
refinement. 

Till within these few years, little 


had been attempted and’ what had 
been done, with few exceptions, con- 


tributed as little in this respect to 
raise our reputation. 

It is, however, grateful to observe, 
that a taste for improvement has dawn- 


ed amongst us, that many splepdid’ 
and magnificent works are now going” 
on, which, while they will contribute’ * 
so essentially to the great purposes 6f . 
public utility, will be lasting ofa. 
ments to the city: and while they © 


display the liberal views and publie- 
spirit of our ‘municipal magistrates, 


as ‘well as of ‘individuals; afford well- 


grounded hopé, still remains: 
to 
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to be déne, that this is only an earnest 
of much ‘greater things. 

As two other public buildings are 
now in contemplation, which are des- 
tined, [ hope, to be very important 
cecorations to the city, (I allude to 


_the two Episcopal Chapels,) and as 


the present perverted state of the pub- 
lic taste with regard to architecture 
in general, but more particularly 
the ecclesiastical, calls for the most 
severe reprobation, it is the duty of 
every individual, however humble, to 
raise his voice against the prevailing 
corruption, and to do every thing in 
his power to direct the current of pub- 
lic opinion into the pure and legiti- 
mate channels of good taste: and as 
in every large edifice intended for or- 
nament as well as use, vast sums, if 
injudiciously applied, must be com- 
pletely and irredeemably thrown away, 
there are many points to be attended 
to, a due consideration of which, in 
proper time, may ultimately save 
much useless regret—and of this re- 


mark we have, even in this city, more 
than one melancholy illustration 


* A critical knowledge in any of the fine 
arts is only to be acquired by the closest ap- 
plication to the study of their principles, as 
well as by the contemplation of the great 
examples of excellence which each depart- 
ment may respectively exhibit; and we may 
be weil assured, that no one, without deyoting 
a large portion of life to this previous disci- 
pline, can be at ali considered a competent 
judg¢.—With regard to architecture in par- 
ticular (for.certain prudential reasons) a con- 
viction of this important truth would be at- 
tended, in this city, with the most beneficial 
effects. 

By the ignorance and presumption of that 


- class of persons who have assumed the func- 
tions of judges in these important affairs, 
joined to the incapacity of the artists em- 
_ ployed, it happens, that a great proportion 
of the public buildings of the city, churches, 


libraries, Monumental cenotaphs, &c. pre- 


‘sent the most perfect specimens of bad taste. 


At great additional expense, they have, in 
several late insiances, been altered and a. 
mended ; but being radicatly defective, they 


‘eould not ‘possibly be brought to that state 
of beauty, which, a proper design at first 


ayould have put them in. 


There has prevailed in 
for sone time, and still cohtinues 
gain ground, an absurd ‘atid. 
taste, or rather madness, ‘for: whay 
called the Gothte style of architeetuy.. 
which, as it can seldom be adapted to 
the present state of society and man. 
ners, has commonly occasioned thy 
absolute sacrifice of those great fu. 
damental principles of utility and con. 
venience, which ought to puide the 
architect in all his operations ; a style, 
the invention of a barbarous aye, 
which, ignorant of the grandeur rc. 
sulting from a due attention to 2 


whole, by the scientific distribution 


of parts, and thereby producing a 
fine general effect, could discover no 
beauty but in the clumsiness of profuse 
and expensive sculptured decoration; 
and which has been adopted, to the 
great prejudice and detriment of the 
pure taste of classic antiquity, which 
hasever been reckoned in civilizedaes 


as a model of perfection in this way. 
This 


Had the direction of these affairs been iu- 
trusted to men of taste and science, whose 
professional acquirements would have beens 
guarantee against the commission of 
such blunders, we might at a much smaller 
expense have seen the city decorated with 
buildings that would have been the admira- 
tion of strangers—the subject of pride and 
gratulation to ourselves—and the boast of 
posterity. 

It is, however, to be hoped, that expe- 
rience has already demonstrated the folly 0! 
the principle that has been so long acted on; 
and that no one, however respectable a a 
individual, or eminent for riches or public 
spirit, whose mode of education, pursults, 0! 
habits of life, have precluded bim from the 
cultivation of the fine arts (however much 
he may admire and relish their beauties) 
will now be considered as competent to dee 
cide on any affair of such magnitude as # 

reat public edifice. 

: If this were entrusted to a committee of 
persons known professionally 
taste and genius—painters and microryri™ 
whom might be associated a few pote tr 
gentlemen of the city, thost 
taste, and for the success wherewt 
have cultivated the fine have 
doubt that then we should find thing’: 
dered in a very different manncl- 
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This wretched mania has been fer- 
tilely productive of the. grossest ab- 
qrdities, and the strangest combina- 
tions of jarring elements, which seem 
‘have been anticipated by the poet 
in his description of Chaos—“ Non 
bene junctarum discordia seimina re- 
as castellated cottages, 
cathedralized castles, with many other 
heterogeneous mixtures of. folly and 
impertinence, to which it is not pos- 
sihle to give a name. , 

I do not, however, mean to assert, 
that the Gothic style is altogether un- 
susceptible of beauty or grandeur ;— 
on the contrary, every one who has 
visited the stupendous edifices of York, 
Westminster, Canterbury, or any other 
of our finest cathedrals, will allow, 
that the effect of the whole was awful 
and sublime, and that nothing could 
ve better imagined for preparing the 
mind to receive religious impressions. 


Lam, however, of opinion, that 


those sentiments of beauty and subli- 


amity might have been as well, nay, 


better, produced by a Grecian or Ro- 
man building ; nor can I suppose that 


this state of mind is superinduced by 
the arches being pointed, by the 


columns being formed like a bundle 


‘of rods, or by the outside being 
Strengthened by buttresses, or deco- 
ated with niches and pinnacles.— 


I suspect that the cause must be look- 
ed for elsewhere. | 


One great source of the sublime is 


agnitude of dimension, and in archi- 


tecture this is often (tho’ not always) 
greatly aided by the splendour and 
richness in the decorations of the 
building, by its antiquity, and the 
Yatlous associations to which this gives 


and by the sepulchral monuments 


of the many distinguished 

| guished personages 
that fill its long gloomy aisles, (each 
‘ttikingly characteristic of the age 


that produced it,) which point out 


passing away of so many genera- 


“Uons, and the transitory nature of all 


t 
eel, things. These and such 
“Ter Considerations seem to me tocon- 


cur in producing these sentiments of 
sublimity with which we are so irre- 
sistibly seized on visiting such places. 
Now, as none of those qualities be- 
long intrinsecally to the execution 
at least, which could be conveniently 
communicated to a building of or- 
dinary dimensions, with the excep- 


tion, perhaps, of the gloom of its 


aisles, a quality which im this en- 
lightened age may not be considered 
any great recommendation, I can 
see nothing that should entitle the 
Gothic to be preferred to the pure, 
simple, and elegant style of which 
the temples and other public edifices 
of Greece and Italy afford so many 
illustrious examples ; which, while it 
possesses every capability forthe great- 
est grandeur and sublimity of effect, 
combined with the greatest riches of 
decoration, is equally susceptible of 
the greatest plainness and simplicity 
—adapting itself equally to the state 
and splendour of the palace of a mighty 
monarch, the solemn dignity of the 
cathedral of a great province, or to 
the humble but virtuous purposes of 
a parish-church, or to any other uses 
to which the art of masonry may be 
applied—and this no one will deny, 
when he considers the strength, firm- 
ness, and stability of the Tuscan order, 
the awful grandeur and simplicity of 
the Doric (more particularly that 
mode of it which was invented by the 
Greeks), the solemnity and elegance 
of the Ionic, and the splendour and 
magnificence of the Corinthian. 

1 am aware that it is the opinion 
of many, that the associations excited 
by a modern Gothic church are highly 
favourable to sentiments of devotion ; 
as by sympathy, or some such other 
incomprehensible quality, they are 
identified with other edifices rendered 
venerable by antiquity, or because 
they were resorted to by their ances- 
tors, and such considerations. But 
let me ask, what have the best speci- 
mens of the modern Gothic in common 
with those interesting remains which 

they 
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they pretend toimitate ? What, for 
instance, has the church of St. Mar- 
garet, Westminster; of St. Michael, 
Cornhills or St, George’s Chapel, York 
Place, with the magnificent Chapel of 
Henry VIL; the Chapel of St George, 
Windsor ; or the interesting, though 
less ornamented church of the ‘em- 
ple?—nothing! In the mind of the 
man of taste, they excite no other 
feelings but such as are excited by a 
mimic on the stage, in his ¢vestatcons 
(as they are called), of a Siddons, a 
Kemble, or a Cooke ; or by the scenic 
representations of a temple of Colum- 
bine in a Christmas pantomime, when 
compared with the Cathedral of 
St Paul’s, or the Temple of the Pan- 
theon.— Ridicule! Some consider 
the associations excited by the style 
which I have now endeavoured to re- 
commend, as only those of Pagan su- 
perstition, and consequently unworthy 
to be adopted for the temples of the 
true God; but it must be likewise 
recollected, that the several eras to 
which the different modes of this style 
properly belong, were, with the ex- 
ception only of the present, the most 
refined and enlightened of which his- 
tory makes any mention. ‘These 
were the eras of Alexander the Great, 
of Aristotle, of Demosthenes, and 
Apelles; of Pericles, Plato, Aristi- 
des, Phidias; of Augustus, of Ha- 
drian, Trajan, and the Antonines.— 
And what, pray, are the associations, 
viewed in this light, excited by the 
Gothic style? It tells of a state of 
society, in which the whole of the 
now civilized Europe was enveloped 
in the grossest ignorance and super- 
stition—-when civil, political, and re- 
lctous liberty were kept bound in the 
adamantine chains of Papal delusion ; 
it tells of a time when mankind, de- 
graded to the lowest pitch, suffered, 
without a murmur, the thunders of 
the Vatican to shake the thrones of 
mighty princes; it tells of ‘a time 
when kings, nobles, and priests, to 
serve the basest of purposes, usurped 
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over the consciencesof men ap 
pire which originated ivnoran. 
and was maintained by the most i 
abominable hypocrisy and deceit, of 
atime when every crime could be 
atoned for by the building a chur 
or endowing a monastery. 
From every thing, then, that I hays 
been able to observe, and every feel. 
ing that 1 have been able to analys 
I am inclined to assert, that richnes 
of carving is indispensable in a Gothic 
building, and that without this, ong 
moderate scale at least, it would com. 
pletely fail of its effect. But while 
{ anxiously inculcate the necessity ¢f 
this richness of decoration, it must 
likewise be allowed that it requires 
judgment and discrimination to direct 
its execution ; that it may be carried 
much farther than will be warranted 
by the genuine principles of good taste, 
As we have immediately before us 
two remarkable examples of ancient 
buildings, capable of affording ample 
illustration of the defects of the two 
extremes, [ shali take the liberty of 
making a few remarks on the subject, 
‘The two buildings to which | al- 
lude are, the Chapel of Roslin, and 
the Church of the Trinity at Edin- 
burgh, commonly called the College 
Church ; the former remarkable for 
the most extravagant profusion of 
sculptured ornament, the other for 
the greatest simplicity and plainness. 
‘The former dazzles more by the as- 
tonishing richness of its details (3s 
there is hardly in the whole building 
a stone which has not groaned under 
the chisel of the cunning workman), 
than by its elegance and beauty, con- 
sidered asa whole; yet, not withstand- 
ing this great and unpardonable de- 
fect, notwithstanding the aukwerd 
and confined appearance of the ite 
rior, of the inconvenient disproportion 
of the height to its breadth, and the 
clumsiness and heaviness of the but- 
tresses on its exterior, we are filled with 
veneration and awe by the magni 
cence which it every where a? 
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The College Church forms a direct 
antithesis to the Chapel of Roslin ;— 
vis simple and elegant iit its general 
effect, the several parts are adapted to 
each other with the greatest attention 
to harmony and good proportion, and 
nothing has been neglected that could 
be conducive to its beauty as a whole 5 
yet, with all these excellencies, (tho’ 
infnitely more rich in its decorations 
than we can ever expect to see exe- 
cuted in modern times), we regret 
the scantiness of the carving through- 
out, the bareness and poverty of the 
mullions of the windows, (which, 
however, I have no doubt, in their 
original state, presented a very dif- 
ferent appearance), as well as the pre- 
sent state of the square tower which 
stands over the transept at the west 
end, which, Iam surprised to find, 
has been overlooked in the improve- 
ments which it has just undergone.— 
This building, I consider, then, to be 
the most simple and least expensive 
model for what could be at all en- 
titled to the name of a Gothic church 
—any thing short of this would be 
together insufferable. Yet how far 
short of this must any Gothic build- 
int be, which is to be executed with 
the few thousand pounds which it is 
probable could be obtained for such 
a purpose ? 

A method has sometimes been re- 
sorted to, where the funds were very 
limited, a method which, I think, 
cannot be too highly reprehended, 
which is, to make a splendid appear- 
ance on the principal front, and to 
leave the rest to be finished as well as 
the remaining funds would permit.— 

ut I consider that every part of a 
building should perfectly accord with 
the general idea of the whole—-that 
nothing should appear on the exterior 
‘0 hold out expectations which a vi- 
0 to the Interior would not complete- 
short, that nothing 
a d appear assuming, nothing de- 
truth, nothing that might 
meron Gisappointment to the spec- 
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tator, or that might subject the build. 
ing to the ridicule attached, to the 
external finery of a poor bean, the 
tattered state of whose linen betokens 
nothing but beggary and wretched 
ness, with this difference in favour of 
the beau, that the poverty of the one 
is known only to his laundress, while 
that of the other is known to the 
world, 

The Gothic style, then, as it can- 
not be executed throughout, on ac- 
count of the expence, with that rich- 
ness which constitutes ove of its most 
distinguishing characteristics, had it 


even been in point of beauty entitled 


to the preference, is completely unfit 
for the present state of society, when 
labour is so expensive; while the an- 
cient styles, on the contrary, the adap- 
tation of which to modern uses we 
have so many splendid examples of in 
the city of: Glasgow, (for which we 
are indebted to the taste and genius of 
the late Mr Stark,) sufficiently shew 
how much grandeur of effect may be 
produced by comparatively trifling 
expence: I may likewise adduce, as 
further illustration of this principle, 
the well-known church of St Stephen, 
Walbrook, of the Corinthian order, 
a work of Sir Christopher Wren; and 
the church of St Paul, Covent-Gar- 
den, of the Tusean order, built in the 
Prostylos manner, by Inigo Jones— 
buildings which have ever been view- 
ed with admiration by all that have 
seen them, 

The present rage for the Gothic 
style, unsupported as it is by reason 
or good taste, I will venture to pre- 
dict, will speedily subside; and, like 
all those other ephemeral fashions, 
which have gone before them, the ot- 
spring of folly and of the love of no- 
velty, such as Dutch gardens, Chinese 
pagodas and bridges, French full-bot- 
tomed periwigs, hooped petticoats, 
toupees, &c. will excite the ridicule 
and contempt of succeeding generxa- 
tions. 

To you, then, whose influence and 
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opinion is to decide those (I will say 
important) matters, permit me to ad- 
dress myself. Had the principles 
which I have endeavoured toinculcate, 
been only my own, I should have he- 
sitated to enforce so earnestly, or per- 
haps to have urged them at all; but 
coeval as they are in their origin with 
the dawnings of civilization, and per- 
fected in one of the most brilliant eras 
of history, wherein * some of the fine 


* The arts of sculpture and architecture, 
at the time of Alexander the Great, and of 
Pericles, arrived at a pitch of excellence, 
which in modern times has never been e- 
qualled, and to have successfuliy imitated 
them is the greatest object of modern am- 
bition. The magnificent temple of the Par. 
thenon, in the Acropolis of Athens, of the 
Grecian Doric order, is the perfection of that 
style of architecture—uniting the greatest 
grandeur with the utmost simplicity: the 
metops and tympanum were decorated 
with sculpture, representing the battle of the 


Lapithe and other subjects; the work of _ 


Phidias, and executed in a style of the great- 
est grandeur and truth. Several of these 
metops were brought from thence by the 
Earl of Elgin, and now form a part of 
the national collection of antiques at the 
British Museum. One peculiarity of the 
Grecian Doric order is, the want of bases to 
the columns; which, besides contributing 
essentially to its characteristic simplicity, is 
highly to be recommended in point of utili- 
ty and fitness in Peristyles and Porticos, 
as presenting no unnecessary obstruction to 
the passenger. The portico of the new 
‘Theatre, Covent Garden, and the Court. 
nouse at Glasgow, are admirable specimens 
uf this style. 

As to the perfection to which the ancients 
at this time attained in painting, we are en- 
tirely ignorant. I¢ is reasonable, howcver, to 
presume, that, as far as related to the repre- 
sentation of form, they would not be inferior 
to their sculptors. But it is evident that they 
were altogether unacquainted with the art 


ol perspective, and the principles of the. 


thiar’ oscurd,.and of the extent of their 
knowledge in colouring we have no idea. 


The few works in paiiting that have come 


own to modern times are probably all pos- 
terior to the time of Augustus Cesar; and 
‘the circumstances and situations in which 
they have been found, induce us to suppose 
that they were by no means the best of that 
time, being those preserved in the city of 
Herculaneum, and in sepultures, in different 


arts arrived at’a pitch of excellence, 
which they have never since attajrieg. 
principles which, however lost sy 
of in ages of barbarismand ignurang 
have ever been recurred to on the , 
vival of reason and goad taste, ani 
which, sanctioned by the admiratig, 
of so many ages of elegance and te. 
finement, ought not now to he laid 
aside till more worthy representative: 
have been found. 
lam, Srr, 
Your most obedient Seryant, 


P.G. 


Extracts from the CaLepoytay 
Mercury, 1660-6). 


E have been favoured by an in- 

genious correspondent with some 
numbers of this paper during the above 
period, which was that of its first 
establishment. Having taken place 
precisely at the time of the Restore- 
tion, it exhibits a curious picture o! 
the state of the public mind at that 
interesting Crisis. 


- - 


Rejoicings tz SCOTLAND on acest 
of the Restoration. 


Ow which day set apart for thanks. 
giving, the Lord High Commissioner, 
accompanied with the officers of state, 
and His Majesties Life-guard in rich 
furniture and sumptuous apparel, un- 
der the command of Mr Murray, bt 
ther to the Earl of Athole, went from 
the palace of Holy-rude-house to the 
Parliament-house, where they heard 
sermon preached by that reverend ét- 
vine D. James Sharpe, quite of 200 
ther strain then that at Scoone, in" 


1651. Heer our Jate proceeding’ 
were 


‘ 


} 


parts of Italy. They are, commonly hia 
drawn ; but whatever they might have beet 
in their original state, they exhibit bs 
terion to judge of the attainments 
artists in other respetts. «+ 
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Extracts from the Caledonian Mercury, 1660-61. 
yere sepented, and not justified : 


(but: lest it befall me as. it did to Ca- 
jedonius)'1 pray in that sermon view 

A Aang abusing his power, &c. 
pag. 17. and pag, 4. there are many 
sins, Gees (:) to the great honour of 
the preacher, and satisfaction of the 
auditory. It was no lesse cheerfully 
and cordially done through the other 
congregations of the city, and blessed 
be God for it, among other glorious 
recoveries, priest and people are re- 
stored to their wits. 

Sermon ended, the Lord Commis- 
sioner returned to the Royal Palace, 
attended by great numbers of nobility, 
knights, and gentry, and all feasted at 
onetime, and at several tables, in a most 
splendid and magnificent manner: and 
that nothing might be wanting to com- 
pleat the solemnity, the Lord Commis- 
sioner’s Lady, with her daughters at the 
same time, In another room, entertain- 
ed. many ladies of quality with all the 
rarities and delicacies imaginable, and 
with such admirable consorts of mu- 
sick as hardly could be expected from 
anation so depressed: ‘Towards the 
middle of dinner, his Majesties health 
begun by the Lord Commissioner, 
a.signe given from the Tarras, the 
canons of the Castle begun to thun- 
cer, which was answered from the 
Cittadell of Leith with the like roar- 
ing; and the great pyramide of coals 
and tar-barrels which was in the out- 
court of the palace, was likewise given 
ire to, which for its greatnesse was ex- 
litordinary, and if it had been on the 
‘op of a hill in the night-time, for 
two miles about it would have showen 
light to have sung Ze Deums in the 
‘mallest print, and put into a sweat 
any that had been frozen with the 
fteatest fit of a cold, and at the same 
distance too. After dinner, the young 
~ords and Ladies came out, and dan- 
ed all sort of countrey dances arid 
"eels, and tine’ busier than the young 
“ori Cleremont, ‘sc 

Vier , son to the Lord 
who was so ravished 
ith joy, that, if he had not: been. re- 


O71 
strained, he had thrown rings, chains, 
jewels, and all that was precious about 
him into the fire. | 

Now let us take a little notice of 
the great signs of joy mamifested by 
our ancient and good town of fdin- 
burgh :—After the Lord Provest Str 
Robert Murray, with the Bailies, Com- 
mon-Counsel, and other Magisirates, 
had turned up their spiritual thanks 
to Heaven for so blessed an occasion, 
then they went altogether to a plate 
appointed for the purpose, and in a 
most magnificent manner regalled 
themselves with those humane law- 
full refreshments, which is allowable 
for the grandour of so emineni a biess- 
ing: By that time their feast was fi- 
nished, the bonefire bells allarmed 
them to minde the carrying on the 
work of the night. The Lord Proves: 
with the Magistrates, each of then 
with a white batton in their hands, 
and the rest of the Counsel appeared 
at the Crosse, which was disposed in 
a most hospitable piece of pagtantry, 
v1z.—A splendid representation of a 
vine-yard, with all the cognizances 
of Bachus, and under a large wine- 
tree of swelling and ruddy clusters, 


-did that same god of frolicks bestride 


a hoys-head of the most gracious cla- 
ret; he was accompanied with his 
uncle Silenus, and some half a score 
of most lovely and wanton Lachices : 
this same grave and spungy modera- 
tor, by proclamation, gave most am- 
ple permission to all mankind, for 
the space of twelve hours by the clock, 
to be as madd with mirth as their 1ma- 
ginations could fancy. The indul- 
gence was no sooner pronounced, but 
streams of claret gushed from the 
conduits ; trumpets, fiuts, and all sort 
of carrousing instruments which might 
skrue up the passions, did forthwith 
sound a charge; the breaking of 
glasses, and tumbling of goblets a- 
mong the commonality, made a greater 
noise then the clashing of Zerxes ar- 
mies armour did at a narrow passe, 
when they were upon a rout. Sut 

indeed, 
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indeed, the Magistrates, with a most 
becoming gravity, and extraordinary 
chearfullnesse, did round the heaiths 
of His Majestie, and royal relations. 
By this time all the private bonfires 
was at their height; then as the Lord 
Provest had formerly appointed, there 
was five hundred musketiers of the 
"Train-bands, commanded by John 
Fullertoun, captain of the first regt- 
ment, and his respective officers that 
were not upon duty, viz. Captain John 
Dunbar, Captain Robert Baird, Cap- 
tain Thomas Wilson, Captain William 
Hamilton, Captain Thomas Crawford, 
Captain Thomas Brane, Captain John 
Jobnstoun, all these worthy persons 
being of approven loyalty, discretion, 
and courage, did, in a stragling way, 
descend so faras to officiat as serjeants, 
to keep the crowd from the Lord Pro- 
vest and Magistrates, as he march’d 
along to the Palace Royal, the above 
mentioned musketiers, in gallant or- 
der, marching before the Magistrates 
and Common-Counsel. Jn the rear 
of whom, there were four hundred 
citizens with partizans, led by Cap- 
tain John Meen, first captain of the 
second regiment, and the several cap- 
tains thereto belonging, viz. Captain 
James Scot, Captain James Currie, 
Captain David Boyd, Captain Alex- 
ander Pearson, Captain Edward Cleg- 
horn, Captain Robert Gray, Captain 
George ‘rumble, all of them of equal 
gualifications with the others. 

But let us return to the Lord Pro- 
vest, who, with this guard of musket- 
iers and partizans, came to the Lord 
Commissioners bonfire, where he was 
entertained by many noblemen and 
ladies, and at the rounding of the 
royal health, our fire-men acquit them- 
selves with admirable vollies of shot : 
in fine, there could be nothing more 


expressed of an universal and super- 
_jJative joy. And as the Lord Provest 
_ returned to the town, he was regalled 


at the bonfires of several persons of 
quality, and, for a time, gravity was 


. Jaid aside to give place to all sort of 


-Extracis from the Caledonian Mercury, 1060-61. 


frisking and gamboling, and noi 
was more out of fashion and rigig. 
lous, then te see any one man 1 the 
space of three minuts, not to be hang. 
ing two of them in the aire with « 
roils. But amongst all our bontady, 
and caprices, that of the immort 
Jennet Geddis, Princesse of the 7)y,p 
adventurers, was most pleasant, for sj. 
was not only content to assemble xj 
her creels, basquets, creepees, furms 
and the other ingredients that com. 
posed the shope of her sallets, radishes, 
turnips, carrets, spinnage, cabbage, 
with all other sort of pot merchandise 
that belongs to the garden ; but even 
her weather chair of state, where she 
used to dispense justice to the rest of 
her langkale vassals, were all very or. 
derly burned, she herself countenan. 
cing the action, with a high. flown cla 
ret and vermilion majesty. 

In all this pleasant madnesse which 
was strange, there was not any incon. 
veniency at all happened, and even 
among the Caxelia, there was not thg 
least disorder, 


At the town of Linlithgow, equal 
ly renowned for its antiquity and loy- 
altie, his Majesty hath a palace, upon 
the skirt of a most beautyfull lake— 
‘This same lake hath been ever fe 
mous for the great number of swans 
that frequented it, insomuch, that 
some of our poetical philosophers ane 
of opinion, that if there be a civil 
government amongst the birds, and 
if divided in severall companies and 
corporations, that this same lake was 
the hall, or meeting - place of the 
swans, 

But to the bussiness which is mos 
miraculous, and, I hope, shall se 
for a good use, to convince such 28 
are heretical in their allegience t out 
dread soveraign, when this kingdom, 
as England, was oppressed with \ 
surpers, they put a garrison av 
same palace of his Majesties. whic 


rep 
sooner done, but these excellent 
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preseat parliament; but, which is 


4 strange, they observed just about the 
| same time of the day that his Majes 


ties commissioner entered the Par- 
liament house and sat in the chair of 


’ state, did a squadron of these royal 


birds alight in the lake, and by their 
extraordinary motions, and conceity 


| interweavings of sweaming, the coun- 


try people fancied them revelling at 
a country-dance for joy of our glo- 
rious restoration. 

Much might be said in praise of 
these staitly animals; but that we 
have some butterfly-brained fana- 
ticks amongst us, that hearing me 
mention the beauty of their silver 
downs, and the excellency of their 
melodious tunes, they will instantly 
conceive that I were metaphorically 
and mysteriously magnifying a queir 
of musicians in white surplices; nei- 
ther do I desire to incur the displea- 
sure of the inhabitants of the myre of 
Meagle, who are governed by a synod 
of black-nebbed geese; besides, I 
know the danger its to jest with 
wooden-witted dolts, that have the 
seams of their understanding on the 
outside of their nodles: and for that 
reason, say no more. 


25th Jan. 1661. 


Our mischiefs and miseries begun 
with tumult and sedition ; and we 
ate restored to our former felicity, 
With miracles. The coast-seas of 

ife, Angus, Merns and Buchan, 
Which was famous from the fertili- 
Wy of fishing, were barren since his 
Majesty went from Scotland to Wor- 

“ster, Insomuch that the poor men, 
who subsisted by the trade, were re- 


uced to go a-beg gi 
‘2 to the in-coun- 
September 1815. 
5 
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4 {utés, scorning to live in the same air 
with the contemners of Majesty, they 
them abandoned the lake, and 
| were never seen these ten years, till 
S the Ist of January last, a day remarka- 
© ble both for his Majesties coronation 
Eat Scone, and the sitting down of this 


trey. But now, blessed be God, sinée 
his Majesties return, the seas are So 
plenitull, that in some places they 
are in a condition to dung the land 
with soals: an argument sufficient to 
stop the black mouths of those wretch- 
es, that would have perswaded the 
people, that curses was entailed upon 
the royal family. As our old laws 
are renewed, so is likewise our good 
honest antient customs: for Nobility 
in our streets are Known by brave re- 
tinews of their relations; when, du- 
ring the captivity, a Lord was scarcely 
to be distinguished from a Com- 
moner: nay, the old hospitality re- 
turns; for that laudable custom of 
suppers, which was covenanted out 
with rasins and rosted cheese, is again 
in fashion: and where before a pe- 
vish nurse would been seen tripping 
up stares and down stares with a pos- 
set or berry for the laird and the 
lady, you shall now see sturdy jack- 
men, groaning with the weight of sur- 
loins of beef, and chargers loadened 
with capons and wildefoul. 


lst Feb. 1661. 


Extract of a letter from Dundee, 
dated Feb. 6th 1661. 
“Sir, 


“ I cannot but admire, that you, 
being a Scots-man, should in the least 
doubt the return of our cherries.— 
But because haply you are a stran- 
ger to our fields, as well as to the 
knowledge of that remarkable verity, 
I will be bold to informe you. This 
our town of Dundee, situat on the 
river of Tay, hath been ever fam:-us 
for the abundance of that litile fish 
(termed, for its excellencie, the Cher- 
ry of Lay,) catched here. It is lik- 
est (if not a species) to the whyting: 
but so surpassing it in a delicous taste, 
that hardly it can be so called. To 
be short, I know not what displeased 
this little delicate creature, that 
some twenty years ago, they volun- 
tarily exiled themselves, and returned 

not 
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not till May last. 1660, but in such 
squadrons, as would: have outflanked 
and outfronted M. Caled. his soales. 
Mr James Guthery (who is here pri- 
soner as a seditious minister) this 
day, or to-morrow, is to be conveyed 
to answer before the Parliament ; 
but he being to crosse the river, and 
the countrey hearing of the same, 
does vehemently desire, that he go 
about by St. Johnstoun, fearing lest 
these little fishes should foresake their 


haunt if the river should be guilty of. 
so much treason as to waft him over, — 


I am, 
Sir, 
Yours, &c. R. B.” 


Upon the same river of Tay stand- 
eth the ancient city of Perth, com- 
monly known by the name of St. 
Johnstoun. Here of late did the Eng- 
lish build a strong cittadale: upon 
the port of which was placed the 
armes of the commonwealth; out of 
that same part of the wall where the 
scutchion was fixed, did there, in 
April last, (1661,) a thistle come 
forth, which ere the middle of May 
overgrew the whole armes. ‘There 
needeth not much commenting upon 
this extraordinary accident; for it 1s 
well known the. thistle is one of ‘the 
royall cognizances of our crown and 
badge of Scotland, with this im- 
pressa, Nemo me impune lacesset; ar- 
gument sufficient, that there is not a 
cessation of state miracles, when vege- 
tables preach, and point out to us our 
alleagiance, 

The Lord Commissioner adjourned 
the Parliament till the Wednesday 
following: But that same day, in the 
afternoon, he went, accompanied with 
the nobility and gentry, to the sands 
of Leith, where he was entertained 
with several horse courses, and tiltings 
at the glove and ring. 

This was no small comfort to the 
common people, to behold the flower 
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of the kingdom, which for so many 
years had been under clouds : and no» 
to see them upon brave horses, prauy, 
sing in their accustomed place of ¢j 
vertisement. And who should be th 
great judge and manager of they 
field: revels, but the old sprightly laird 
of Graden-Ker, who is equally known 
for his loyalty, as he is for the great 
knowledge he hath in horses, dogos 
and all other gentlemanny exercises’ 


15th Feb. 1661. 
(Lo be continued.) 


Strictures on Criticisms upon the last 
EDINBURGH EXHIBITION, 


Wy HENEVER criticism assumes 

such a licence as is calculated 
to injure the reputation and the in. 
terest of an artist, it certainly ex- 
ceeds its legitimate office. "Tis sick- 
ening to read the flimsy effusions of 
anonymous writers on the subject of 
the fine arts, and to see how eagerly 
they fasten on little cefects, real or 
imaginary, in such pictures as are not 
painted by their own friends and 
favourites. ‘They boldly seat thew- 
selves in the critical chair, and send 
forth elaborate dissertations on the 
errors of artists who have spent long 
lives in the constant study and prac 
tice of their profession! ‘“ Of all the 
cants in this canting world, Heaven 
defend us from the cant of criticism.” 
In the generality of cases, perhaps, 
the critics are most properly treated 
by silent indifference ; but when they 
think fit to rai at the works of ve 
teran artists, whose well-earned fame 
is diffused all over the kingdom, ™ 
becomes difficult for an impartial 
observer, possessed of any feeling, © 
withhold his protest against such ? 
gross abuse of critical privilege, ™ 
particularly as there is a portion ° 
the. public simple enough to believe, 


that-whatever is asserted in print, on 
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No one can read the Remarks by 


U. F.on the Edinburgh Exhibiuon of 


Paintings, Which appeared in the Scots 
Magazine for June last, without per- 
ceiving that the direct and chief 
aim of the writer is to lower the 
reputation of the most distinguished 
portrait painter that Scotland can 
boast of ; for the critic’s abuse is truly 
laborious. While the public justly 
admire that artist’s progressive and 
great smprovement, the critic, on the 
contrary, has discovered prevazling de- 
fects in bis manner, a black and dingy 
hue in his pictures, which his admi- 
rers, itis said, attribute to some grow- 
ing defect of vision! and after taik- 
ing of the theatrical attitude of one 
picture, he roundly tells us, that the 
attitude and dress of another are 
shocking! 

Is there any thing like fair or li- 
beral criticism in this? or is there one 
of a thousand who concur in the cri- 
tic’s opinion? Was it on account of 
prevailing defects—of dark and dingy 
hues—vt theatrical and shocking at- 
titudes, that our renowned fellow-citi- 
zen has just been elected a member 
of the Royal Academy in London ? 
No, Sir, I presume it was because that 
enlightened body, and their venerable 
president, Mr West, deemed it an 
honour to have Mr Raeburn one of 
their number, 
of his splendid talents is a sufhcient 
answer to all such attacks as I now 
allude to; and the value of it was 
enhanced tenfold by the manner in 
which the honour was conferred ;— 
for it is known, that with a modesty 
characteristic of true genius, he never 
asked a single individual to vote him 
that dignity which so many solicit in 
Vain ! 

The critic appears to me not a lit- 
tle reprehensible also, for the tone and 
manner in which he presumes to school 
‘teverend gentleman whose pictures 
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q not contradicted in the same way, 
must.be true. 


This flattering test 
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‘were.so meritorious and so prominent 
in the department of landscape. ‘That 


accomplished person, I am sure, knows 
infinitely better than your correspon- 
dent, how to study and practise the 
beautiful art in which he has attained 
such remarkable proficiency. 

Of the praise bestowed upon other 
artists, or of the history of their as- 
sociations, ,[ do not mean to say any 
thing. {I am much better pleased to 


see artists cheered by praise than de- 


pressed by censure, amidst the toils 
of study and the difficult ascent to ex- 
ccllence in their profession: and if 
those amateurs who profess themselves 
friendly to young artists, would use 
their influence to promote the occa- 
sional sale of their pictures, they would 
do them a far more essential service, 
than by pointing out and exposing 
their defects, which the artists them- 
selves are likely enough to see and 
correct, without the painful discipline 
of public instruction from those who 
are unqualified tor thetask. Theartists 
may with great propriety use the same 
language to those thus offering to serve 
them, which the merchants of France 
held to the prime minister, when he 
wanted to serve them, and asked 
what he could do for their interest ? 
“ Sir,” said they, “* the greatest fa- 
vour you can do us, 28 to let us alone.” 

CaNDIDus. 


Abstract of the New Stamp Dutics, 
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New Stamp Duties in Scotland. 


BILLS. 
Inland Bills and Promissory Notes. 
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AsProctrator or Solicitor, 
jn inferior courts, with- 
out apprenticeship,......£.30" Oud 
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} Admission to be feliow of 
the College of Physi- 


250 


| [Licence to exercise the 


faculty of Physic, or 
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Prospectus of Mr Invention for 
the beiter prepuring of Hemp and 
Flax, with Report of the diish Li- 
nen Bourd on its uirliy; to which 
are added, Observations on the sub-~ 
ject by Dr THomsoy. 


R LEE’s invention consists of 

Machiery of a new construction, 
and the mode of working and applying 
that Machinery. 

Lhe process may be divided into 
two branches. ‘Lhe first part includes 
thrashing out the seed, and the sepa- 
ration of the fibre from the woody 
parts of the plant, without Waier- 
steeping, or Dew-roiting. ‘This di- 
vision of the process is performed by 
Machinery of the most simple con- 
struction and mode of operation, 
bringing Flax and Hemp to a state 
adapted for the more general purposes 
ot the manutaciurer, and conceived to 
be best fitted tur the general market. 
What may be called the second part 
of the process, or method of prepaung 
Flax and Hemp, enables the manu- 
facturer to bring the fibre to a degree 
of perfection adapted to the making 
of the finer articles, as lace, cambrics, 
damasks, &c. 

To bring Flax and Hemp to a 
state fit for the general purposes of 
the manufacturer, a Machine for 
thrashing and bruising, and two other 
Machines, one fur breaking and re- 
moving the woudy parts of the plant, 
the other for further cleansing the 
fibre and bringing it :o a state fit for 
the general market, will be necessary. 
A Licence for the use of these three 
Machines during the whole term of 
Mr Lee’s Patent (including also the 
expences of the Licence) will be 
granted for £.21. Any add tional 
number of Machines (under the same 
Licence) may be had on the follow- 
ing terms, viz. thrashing and bruising 
Machine, £.43; the other two £.7 
each. 

The Machines will be delivered in 
London, at any place appuinted by 

the 
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the parties taking the Licence, who 
are to find the timber necessary for 
carrying the Machines, and to put 
them up at their own expence. The 
Machines to remain the property of 


Mr Lee, and to be delivered up to 
him, or his agent, at the end ot the 
‘term, in the same state, reasonable 


Wear excepted. 

The Machinery may be worked by 
women aod children with ease: the 
art of working it may be taught in 
the space of an hour; and it may be 
fixed in cottages, out-houses, or other 
buildings of almost any description. 

The great advantages to be derived 
from Mr Lee’s system are, avoiding 
the expence of labour in waier steep- 
ing, Gew-rotting, spreading and dry- 
ing, as well as the destructive conse- 


‘quences and loss attending those me- 


theds; at the same time, at least a 
third more of the fibre is preserved 


than by either of the former ways, 
‘and 1n a state of strength and beauiy 


before unknown. In addition to these 
advantages, the whole of the Flax 
Seed is preserved,even on those plants, 
the fibre of which i, fit for the finer 
purposes, as lace, cambrics, damasks, 
&c.; and the Flax Chaff, which is 


excellent food for horses, cows, sheep, 


‘and other animals, is also saved; the 
‘remainder of the plant, consisting of 
“the woody parts and matter, make a 
“strong and effective manure. 


Mr Lee’s plan will afford constant 


in-door employment at all times of 


the year, and greatly contribute to 


the health and comfort of those clas- 
‘ses of the poor now the most forlorn 
destttute, without any cause for 
increasing the price of labour where 


this mode of preparation may be a- 
dopted. In England it will operate 
greatly to reduce the poor-rates ; and 
in all cases the offensive and unhealthy 


properties which arise from steeping 


Flax will be avoided. 

As a further consequence which 
may arise from the introduction of 
this system, a reasonable ground of 


for a supply of those necessary ari) 


expectation may be indulged, tha ;, 
a few yearsthe United Kingdom hay 
no longer depend on foreign Nations 


cles, Flax and Hemp. 

Mr Lee intends to grant licenc; 
for the refining part of the pivces, 
which brings Flax prepared uncer bis 
first process, tu a state so clean gid 
fine, that it may be mace perte(iiy 
white in a few hours, without any 
chemical process. ‘Phe means by 
which the Fiax is brought into this 
white slate, and the terms and condi. 
tions on which licences tor it may be 
obtained, will be communicated to 
such persons as may prupose to cary 
it into execution. 

The beuefit which may reasonably 
be expected from the growth of Flax, 
with Mr Lee’s mode of preparation, 
if properly attended to, may be judged 
ot from the following estimate of the 
expence and produce of a fair average 
crop. 

Expence per Acre. 


£. d. 
Rent of 5 0 0 
Ploughing and harrowing, 1 10 0 


Sowing, harrowing, and 
TONING, O 
Weeding by hand, 0 | 
Pulling and setting up,.... 1 
3 Bushels of 
Cartage, stacking, &c.... 1 
Thrashing out the seed, 
and cleaning the Flax 
to a state fit for the 
Market, 


Produce per 


9 Bushels Seed, at 10s. 
Chaff, 
Manure, 


| 


| 
| 
3 
10. Gwt. at 50 0 9 
— 4. 10 0 
£.38 | 
i914 0 
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A ready sale may at all times be 


S nade in the London Market at fair 
: prices, both of the Flax and Seed. 


Extract from the Report of the Trish 


Linen Board. 
« The universal adherence to so in- 


‘urious practice as water-rotting, 
may be attributed to a want of know- 
| Iedge of any other effectual mode of 
| separating the fibre from the rest of 


thestalk, and the new mode by which 


| Mr Lee now offers to effect this is 


so simple, easy, and expeditious, so 


| cheap and certain, that it may be tru- 
| ly deemed a most fortunate discovery. 


The benefit of it, considered only 


Bin regard to Flax, may be estimated 
| from the following considerations— 


It permits much less of the Flax to 
be reduced to tow; and what is so 
reduced is of a stronger and more use- 


| ful texture than the present practice 
will admit of, 


It softens the harshness without 


weakening the strength of the fibre, 
' and fits it thereby for all the finer 
| fabrics of cambric, lace, &c. and pos- 


sibly may render the cloth more sus- 


| ceptible of receiving and retaining bril- 
| lant dyes, when printed or coloured, 
| than it has yet been found capable of. 


It prepares the Flax so as that com- 


| mon water, without mixture, or with 
the mixture of soap only, brings it, 
| with a wonderful saving of time, toa 
» Most brilliant white, and this may be 
: effected either in the flax or the yarn, 
) In either case the weaver will find 
F himself enabled to furnish from his 


- loom a more close, even, serviceable 


able 
| Nahalf-whitened state, direct from 


s the loom, without further cost or loss 


in bleaching; and if the pu- 
Test white is-re 
and} 


| Web, than he could produce from yarn 
| Prepared by any other process; he 


will, therefore, very probably, be 


to supply the demand for linens 


. quired, much less time 
“ss expence will effect the object 


Posibly, and not j 
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The collateral advantages appear 
also to be great and many. 

A much greater quantity of seed 
will be saved; the dependence of our 
linen manufacture on foreigners for 
seed may cease, or at least be much 
diminished; the manufacture of lin- 
seed oil will be promoted, and a con- 
sequent supply of oil-cake for cattle 
will follow, the consequence of which 
must bean increased demand for home- 
saved seed; a greater supply of it will 
of course be obtained, and that greater 
supply will allow the sower a larger 
quantity out of which to choose what 
is sound and fit for his purpose. 

A large saving also may possibly 
be made on the import of ashes and 
other bleaching materials, whereby 
the manufacture will be farther ren- 
dered independent of foreign aid, and 
the present dilatory and costly opera- 
tion of bleaching may be much re- 
lieved, both in time and expence. 

This discovery is the happiest cir- 
cumstance which has happened to 
Ireland for a considerable time. The 
continent was rapidly underselling us, 
and we should certainly have lost the 
trade. The present discovery will cer- 
tainly defer, perhaps defeat, the pos- 
sibility of that national misfortune.” 

Dr Thomas Thomson, author of 
Elements of Chemistry, and whose 
eminence in that science is well 
known, expresses the following opi- 
nion in his Annals of Philosophy for 
September 1815. “ I consider Mr 
Lee’s invention as the greatest im- 
provement ever introduced into the 
linen business, and as likely to occa- 
sion a total change in the whole of 
our bleachfields, Hitherto the only 
way of obtaining Hemp and Flax has 
been to steep the plants in water till 
they begin to rot. ‘hey are then 
exposed for some days to the sun, 
spread out upon the grass, after which 
the woody part, now become very 


brittle, is removed by the flax mill, 
the nature of which is too well known” 
te. 
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torrequite any description. By these 
processes: the »fibres of the Flax are 
weakenedy: and a considerable. por- 
tion of them as altogether destroyed 


and lost. Lhe Flax, too, acquires a 
greenish yellow colour, and it is well 
known that a very expensive and te- 
dious bleaching process 1s necessary 
to render it white. Mr Lee neither 
steeps his Flax, nor spreads it on the 
grass. When the plant is ripe, it is 
pulied in the usual way. It is then 
thrashed, by piacing it between two 
grooved wooden beams shod with 
iron. One of these is tixed; the 
other is suspended on hinges, and is 
made to impinge with some force on 
the fixed beam; the grooves in the 
one beam corresponding with flutes in 
the other. By a mechanical con- 
trivance, almost exactly similar, the 
woody matter is beaten off, and the 
fibres of Flax left. By passing these 
through hackles, varying progressive- 
ly in fineness, the Flax is very speedily 
dressed, and rendered proper for the 
use for which it is intended. The 
advantages of this process are mani- 
fold. ‘Tne expence of steeping and 
spreading 1s saved; a much greater 
produce of Flax is obtained ; it is much 
stronger; the fibres may be divided 
into much finer fibres, so as to obtain 
at once,and in any quantity, Flax fine 
enough for the manufacture of lace. 
But the greatest advantage of all re- 
mains yet to be stated. Flax manu- 
factured in this manner requires only 
to be washed in pure water in order 
to become white. ‘Lhe colouring 
matter is not chemically combined 
with the fibre, and therefore is re- 
moved at once by water. It is the 
steep ny of the Flax and Hemp, which 
unites the colouring matter with the 
fibres, and renders the subsequent 
bleaching process necessary. Thus, 


by Mr Lee’s process, Fiax and Hemp 
are obtained in much greater quant. 
ty, of much strenger quality, and 
finer in the+fibre by the 
common method, and-the netessity of 


Coral Reefs and Islands of New Holland. 


bleaching is altogether. supersed.i 
The great importance of such an jn, 
provement must be at once obvioys jy 
every one. 


Description of Coral Reefs 8 Island; 
on the Coast of NEw Ho ttayp, 


From Flinders’s Voyage to Terra Australis 


WENT upon a reef with a party 
of the gentlemen; and the water 
being very clear round the edges,a 
new creation, as it were to us, bat 
imitative of the old, was there pre. 
sented to our view. We had wheat 
sheaves, mushrooms, stags’ horns, cab. 
bage leaves, and a variety of other 
forms, glowing under water, with vi- 
vid tints of every shade betwixt green, 
purple, brown, and white ; equalling 
in beauty and excelling in grandeur 
the most favourite parterre of the 
curious florist. ‘These were different 
species of coral and fungus, growing, 
as it were, out of the solid rock, and 
each had its peculiar form and shade 
of colouring : but, whilst contempla- 
ting the richness of the scene, we 
could not long forget with what de- 
struction it was pregnant. 
Different corals in a dead state, 
concreted into a solid mass of a dull. 
white colour, composed the stone of 
the reef. The negro heads were 
lumps which stood higher than the 
rest ; and being generally dry, wert 
blackened by the weather ; but even 
in these the forms of the different co 
rals and some shells were distinguish- 
able. ‘The edges of the reef, but pat- 
ticularly on the outside where the sea 
broke, were the lightest parts; with: 
in there were pools and holes contai™ 
ing live corals, sponges, and sea-€gs> 
and cucumbers *; and many ¢* 


* What we call sea cucumber» sen 
their shape, appears to have been oe Cp 
de mur, or trepang, of which the 
make a soup, much esteemed ere 
try ‘for its supposed invigorating 4 
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cockles ( chama Pigas) were 
scattered upon different parts of the 
feet. At low-water Luts cockle seems 
most commonly to lie haif open 5 but 
frequently closes with much noise ; 
and the water within the shelis then 
spouts up im a stream, three or four 
feet higad 5 it was from this noise and 
the spouting of the water that we dis- 
covered them, for in other respects 
they were scarcely to be distinguish- 
ed from the coral rock. A number 
of these cockles were taken on board 
the suip, and stewed in the coppers ; 
but they were too rank to be agree- 
able food, and were eaten by few. 
One of them weighed 472lbs. as ta- 
ken up, and contained Slbs. 2 oz, of 
meat ; but this size 1s much interior 


to\what was found by Captains Cook 


and Bligh, upon the reets of the coast 
further northward, or to several in 
the British Museum 3 and I have since 
‘seen single shells more than four times 
the weight of the above shells and 
fish taken together. 

I shall make some general remarks 
on the reefs which form so extra- 
ordinary a barrier to the north-east 
coast of New South Wales; and a- 
mongst which we sought fourteen 
days, and sailed more than five hun- 
deed miles, before a passage could be 

‘found through them, out to sea. 

The easternmost'parts of the barrier 
seen in the Investigator, lie nearly in 
21° south, and 151° 10’ east; but 
there can be no doubt that they are 
connected with the reefs lying to the 
southward, discovered in 1797 by 
Capt. Campbell, of the brig Dept- 
ford ; and probably also with those 
further distant, which Capt. Swain, 
of the Eliza, fell in with in the fol- 
lowing year. If so, the Barrier teefs 
will commence as far south-eastward 
a8 the latitude 22° 50’, and longitude 

“about 152° and possibly still fur- 
thor; Break-sea Spit is a coral reef, 
nll connexion, under water, be- 
“mween it and the barrier, seems not 
improbabie. Phe opening by which 
Seplember 1815, 


6 


we passed out is in 18° 52’, and 
143° 2 5 so tnat, did the Barrier Reefs 
terminate here, their extent would be 
near 35V miles in a straight line, and 
in all this space there seems to be no 
large opening. Mr Swain did indeed 
gei out at the latitude 22° ; but it was 
by a long and very tortuous channel. 

Ot what extent our opening may 
be is uncertain; but, since Captain 
Cook had smooth water in running 
to the west and northward to Cape 
Tribulation, where he first saw the 
reefs, it should seem to be not very 
great; certainly, as I think, noi ex- 
ceeding twenty, aud perhaps not five, 
leagues. I therefore assume it as a 
great probability, that, with the ex- 
ception of this, and perhaps several 
small openings, our Barrier Reefs are 
connected with the Labyrinth of 
Capt. Cook ; and that they reach to 
Torres’ Strait and to New Guinea, 
in 9° south, or through 14° of lati- 
and 9° of longitude, which is not to 
be equalled in any other known part 
of the world. 

A little island, or rather the sur- 
rounding reef, which is three or four 
miles long, affords shelter from the 
south-east winds ; and, being at a mo- 
derate day’s run from Murray’s isles, 
it forms a convenient anchorage for 
the night toa ship passing through 
Torres’ Strait. I named it Half-way 
Island. It is scarcely more thana 
mile in circumference, but appears to 
be increasing both in elevation and 
extent. Atno very distant period 
of time, it was one of those banks 
produced by the washing up of sand 
and broken coral, of which most reefs 
afford instances, and those of Vorvres’ 
Strait a great many. These banks 
are in different stages of progress; 
some, like this, are bucome tslands, 
but not yet habitable ; some are above 


high-water mark, but destitute of ve- 


getation ; whilst others are overflow- 

ed with every returning tide. 
It seems to me, that, wien the a- 
nimalcules which form the corals at 
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the bottom of the ocean, cease to live, 
their structures adhere to each other, 
by virtue either of the glutinous re- 
mains within, or of some property in 
salt water; and the interstices being 
gradually filled up with sand and bro- 
Ken pieces of coral washed by the sea, 
which also adhere, a mass of rock is 
at length formed. Future races of 
these animalcules erect their habita- 
tions upon the rising bank, and die 
in their turn, to increase, but princi- 
pally to elevate, this monument of 
their wonderful labours. ‘The care 
taken to work perpendicularly in the 
early stages, would mark a surprising 
Instinct in these diminutive creatures. 
Their wall of coral, for most part in 
situations where the winds are con- 
stant, being arrived at the surface, 
affords a shelter, to leeward of which 
their infant colonies may be safely 
sent forth, and to this their instinc- 
tive foresight it seems to be owing, 
that the windward side of a reef ex- 
posed to the open sea, is generally, if 
not always, the highest part, and rises 
almost perpendicular, sometimes from 
the depth of 200, and perhaps many 
more fathoms. ‘To be constantly co- 
vered with water, seems necessary to 
the existence of the animalcules, for 


they do not work, except in holes up- | 


on the reef, beyond low-water mark ; 
but the coral sand and other broken 
remnants thrown up by the sea ad- 
here to the rock, and form a solid 
mass with it, as high as the common 
tides reach. That elevation surpas- 
sed, the future remnants, being rare- 
ly covered, lose their adhesive pro- 
perty ; and, remaining in a loose state, 
form what is usually called a key up- 
on the top of the reef. The new 
bank is not long in being visited by 
sea birds; salt plants take root upon 
it, and a soil begins to be formed; a 
cocoa nut, or the drupe of a panda- 
nus, is thrown on shore; land birds 
Visit it and deposit the seeds of shrubs 
and trees; every high tide, and still 
more every gale, adds something to 


the bank; the form of an ixlangy 
gradually assumed 3 and last of .) 
comes man to take possession, 

Half-way Island is well advanced 
in the above progressive state; },). 
ing been many years, probably son. 
ages, above the reach of the highey. 
spring-tides, or the wash of the of 
in the heaviest gales. I distinguish. 
ed, however, in the rock which form; 
its basis, the sand, coral, and shell; 
formerly thrown up, in a more or Jes 
perfect state of cchesion ; small pie. 
ces of wood, pumice stone, and other 
extraneous bodies, which chance had 
mixed with the calcareous substances 
when the cohesion began, were in. 
closed in the rock, and in some cases 
were still separable from it without 
much force. ‘The upper part of the 
island is a mixture of the same sub. 
stances in a loose state, with a little 
vegetable soil; and is covered with 
the caswarina, and a variety of other 
trees and shrubs, which give food to 
paroquets, pigeons, and some other 
birds ; to whose ancestors it is proba. 
ble the island was originally indebt- 
ed for this vegetation. 


Notices respecting the Inhabitants. 
(From the Same.) 


The natives of King George's 
Sound visited us; and an old man, 
with several others, béing at the tents 
one morning, I ordered the party of 
marines on shore to be exercised in 
their presence. The red coats and 
white-crossed belts were greatly 2 
mired, having some resemblance ' 
their own manner of ornamentins 
themselves ; and the drum, but patti- 
cularly the fife, excited their astonish- 
ment; but, when they saw these 
beautiful red-and-white men, with 
their bright muskets, drawn uP a 
line, they absolutely screamed we: 
delight ; nor was their wild gesture 
and vociferation to be silenced, bu! 
by commencing the exercise, t? whie 
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tention, Several of them moved 
their hands, involuntarily, according 
to the motions; and the old man pla- 
ood himself at the end of the rank, 


with a short staff in his hand, which 
ie shouldered, presented, ground- 
F ed, as did the marines their mus- 
kes, without, 1 believe, knowing 


what he did. Before firing, the In- 
dians were made acquainted with 
what was going io take place 5 sothat 
the vollies did not excite much terror, 
The women were, however, kept 
out of sight with seeming jealousy ; 
aud the men appeared to suspect the 
same conduct in us. ‘The belief that 
there must be women in the ship, in- 
duced two of them to comply with 
our persuasion of getting into the 
boat, one morning, to go on board ; 
but, their courage failing, they de- 
sited to be relanded ; and made signs 
that the ship must go on shore tothem. 
It was with some surprise that I 
saw the natives of the east coast of 
New South Wales so nearly pourtray- 
ed in those of the south-western ex- 
tremity of New Holland. These do 
not, indeed, extract one of the upper 
teeth at the age of puberty, as is ge- 
nerally practised at Port Jackson, nor 
do they make use of the womerah, or 
throwing stick ; but their colour, the 
texture of the hair, and personal ap- 
pearance, are the same; their songs 
tanin the same cadence; the man- 
her of painting themselves is similar ; 
l cit belts and fillets of hair are made 
in the same way, and worn in the 
“ame manner. ‘I'he short skin cloak, 
Waich is of kanguroo, and worn over 
ihe shoulders, leaving the rest of the 
body naked, is more in the manner of 
Wood natives living at the back of 
ort Jackson, than of those who in- 
abit the sea coast; and every thing 
We saw confirmed the supposition of 
Captain Vancouver, ,that they live 
than fishing. None 
islands had been visited, 
Res Were seen, nor was any 
ound in the woods from which 
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083, 
the bark had been taken for makin 
one. They were fearful of trusting 
themselves upon the water; and we. 
could never succeed in making them 
understand the use of the fish- hook, al- 
tho’ they were intelligent in cumpre- 
hending our signs upon other su jects. 

Notwithstanding the similiaitiy of 
person and manner to the inhabitants 
of Port Jackson, the language of these 
people is very different. We found 
their pronunciation difficult to be imi- 
tated ; more so, indeed, than our lan- 
guage was to them. Several English 
words they pronounced perfectly ; 
whilst of such where an for an s en- 
tered, they could make but little: 
finger, was pronounced bing gah; 
ship, yp; and of King George, they 
made Aen Jug-ger. the difficulty 
of pronouncing the fand s, they re- 
semble the Port Jackson natives ; and 
the word used by them in calling to 
a distance, cau-wah! (come here,) is 
nearly similar tocow-ce/ ‘Lhe word 
also to express eye, is nearly the same. 
But, in the following table, which 
contains all the words that, with any 
certainty, I was able to collect, the 
most essential differences will be 
found, both from the Por: Jackson 
language, and from that of the south 
end of Van Diemen’s Land ; and the 
words collected by Captain Cook at 
Endeavour River bear no resemblance 
to any of them. 


K. George's Port 

English. Jackson. 
Head Kaat Ca-ber-ra 
Hair Kaat-joii De war-ra 
Nose Mo-il No-gro 
Cheek Ny-a-nuk Yar-rin 
Teeth Yea-al Da ra 
Ear Du-ong Go-ray 
Lips Ur-luk Wil-ling 
Throat Wurt {'ad-le-an 
Nipple Bpep Na-bung 
Belly Ko-bil Bar-rong 
Posteriors Wa-la-kah | Boong 
Thigh Dton-al 
Knee W o-nat Go-rook 
Leg Maat Dar-ra 
Foot Jaan Ma-no-e 
Sun Djaat Co-ing 

Indians 
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Indians were repeatedly seen upon 
both: Bentinck’s and Sweer’s*islands; 
but they always avoided. us, and some- 
times disappeared in a manner which 
secined extraordinary. It is probable 
that they hid themselves in caves dug 
in the ground, for we discovered in 
one instance a large hole, containing 
two apartments (so to call them), in 
each of which a man might lie down. 
Fire-piaces under the shade of the 
trees, with dried grass spread around, 
were often mei with; and these I ap- 
prehend to be their fine-weather, and 
the caves their foul- weather, residen- 
ces. ‘The fern, or some similar root, 
appears to form a part of their subsis- 


tence; for there were some places in 


the sand, and in the dry swamps, 
where the ground had been so dug up 
with pointed sticks that it resembled 
the work of a herd of swine. 

Whether these people reside con. 
stantly upon the islands, or come over 
at certain seasons from the main, was 
uncertain; canoes they seemed to 
have none, but to make their voyages 
upon rafts, similar to those seen at 
Horse-shoe Island, and of which some 
were found on the shore in other 
places. I had been taught by the 
Dutch accounts to expect that the in- 
habitants of Carpentaria were fero- 
cious, and armed with bows and ar- 
Yows, as well as spears. I found them 
to be timid, and so desirous to avoid 
intercourse with strangers, that it was 
by surprise alone that our sole inter- 
view, that at Horse-shoe Island, was 
brought about; and certainly there 
was then nothing ferocious in their 
conduct. Of bows and arrows not 
the least indication was perceived, 
either at these islands or at Coen ri- 
ver; and the spears were too heavy 
and clumsily made to be dangerous 
as offensive weapons; in the defen- 
‘sive they might have some import- 
ance, 

Allen’s Isle, in the Gulf of Carpen- 
taria, is between four and five miles 
in length, and, though generally bar- 


remy thereare | bushes and staal! 
upon it, and some tolerable 
is altogether low laid bat tie < iit. 
east end is cliffy, and” within iy, 
cables’ length of it there are 
thoms: no fresh water was found poy, 
the shore, nor any place whete ca, 
could be conveniently landed. 
taking a set of bearing-, 1 left the 
gentlemen to follow their pursuits 
and rowed north-westward, intending 
to go round the island; but an impas. 
sable reef extended so far out, that 
the project was given up; and, atter 
taking angles from one ot the rocks, 
I went castward to a smaller island 
two miles off, where several Indians 
were perceived. ‘Lhe water was too 
shallow for the boat to get near them, 
but we landed at a little distance, and 
walked after three men, who were 
dragging six small rafts toward the 
extreme northern rocks, where tliree 
other natives were sitting, 

These men not choosing to aban- 
don their rafts, an interview was un- 
avoidable, and they came on shore 
with their spears to wait our approach. 
One of us advanced towards them 
unarmed; and, signs being made to 
lay down their spears, which were un- 
derstood to mean that they should sit 
down, they complied, and by degrets 
a friendly intercourse was established. 
They accepted some red worsted caps 
and fillets, as also a hatchet and an 
adze, the use of which, being explain 
ed, was immediately comprehended. 
In return they gave us two very rude 
spears, and a womerah, or 
stick, of nearly the same form as tho 
used by the natives of Port Jackson. 

The rafts consisted of severt 
straight branches of mangrove, V@) 
much dried, and lashed together in 
two places with the largest ends ome 
way, so as to form a broad part, 
the smaller ends closing to 4 pouty 
Near the broad end was a “ror 
grass, where the man sits to 
but the raft, with his weight a 
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jyould searcely have.supposed it could 
aman at all. Upon one of the 
rafts was a shortnet, which, from the 
size of toe meshes, was probably in- 
ended to catch turtle; upon another 
was a young shark; and these, with 
their paddles and spears, seemed to 
constitute the whole of their earthly 
riches. 

‘Two of the three men were advan- 
ced in years, and from the resem- 
blance ot feature were probably bro- 
thers. With the exception of two 
chiefs at Taheity, these were the tal- 
lest Indians I had ever seen; the two 
brothers being from three to four in- 
ches higher than my coxswain, who 
measured five feeteleven. They were 
not remarkable for being either stout 
or slender; though, like most of the 
Australians, their legs did not bear 
the European proportion to the size 
of their heads and bodies. ‘he third 
native was not so tall as the other 
two; and he was, according to our 
notions, better proportioned. ‘Their 
features did not much differ from 
those of their countrymen on the south 
and east coasts; but they had each of 
them lost two front teeth from the 
upper jaw. ‘Their hair was short, 
though not curly; and a fillet of net- 


work, which the youngest man had 


Wrapped round his head, was the sole 
ornament or clothing seen amongst 
them. The two old men appeared, 
‘to my surprise, to have undergone 
circumcision; but the posture of the 
youngest, who remained sitting down, 
did not allow of observation being 
made upon him, 

After being five minutes with them, 
the old men proposed to go to our 
beat; and this being agreed to, we 
Proceeded ‘together, hand in hand.— 
But they stopped half way, and, re- 
eating a little, the eldest made a 

ort harangue, which concluded with 
the Word jehree! pronounced with 
emphasis; they then returned to the 
and drayged them towards their 
Companions; who were sitting 


on the furthest rocks. These I judg- 
ed to be women, and that ihe propo- 
sal of the men to go to our boat was 
feint to get us further from them; it 
did not seem, however, that the we- 
men were so much afraid of us, as the 
men appeared to be on their account; 
for, although we walked back, past 
the rafts, much nearer than before, 
they remained very quietly picking 
oysters. It was not my desire to an- 
noy these poor people; and therefore, 
leaving them to their own way, we 
took an opposite direction. 


On the Present State of ATHENS. 
(From Holland’s Travels.) 


HOSE whoexpect to seeat Athens 


only the more splendid and ob-. 
vious testimonies of its former state, 


will find themselves agreeably mis- 
taken in the reality of the scene, It 
may be acknowledged, that the Par- 
thenon, the Theseum, the Propyleea, 
the temple of Minerva Polias, &c. 
are individually the most striking of 
the objects occurring here; yet it 
may perhaps be added, that they have 
been less interesting singly, than in 
their combined relation to that won- 
derful grouping together of nature 
and art, which gives its peculiarity to 
Athens, and renders the scenery of 
this spot something which is ever u- 
nique to the eye and recollection. 
Here, if any where, there is a certain 
genius of the place which unites and 
gives a character and colouring to the 
whole ; and it is further worthy of re- 
mark, that this geneus is one 
which most strikingly connects the 
modern. Athens with the city of for- 
mer days. Every part of the sur- 
rounding landscape may be recogni- 
zed as harmonious and beautiful in 
itself; and at the same time as-fur- 
nishing those features, which are con- 
secrated by ancient . deseription, » by 
the history ef hervic actions 3 and still 

more 
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more as the scene of those celebrated 
schools of philosophy, which have 
transmitted their influence to every 
succeeding age. The stranger, who 
may be unable to appreciate all the 
architectural beauties of the temples 
of Athens, yet can admire the splen- 
did assemblage they form in their po- 
sition, outline, and colouring ; can 
trace oul the pictures of the poets in 
the vale of Cephissus, the hill of Co- 
lonos, and the ridge of Hymettus ; 
can look on one side upon the sea of 
Salamis, on the other upon the heights 
of Phyle; and can tread upon the 
spots which have acquired sanctity 
from the genius and philosophy of 
which they were once the seats. ‘Lhe 
hill of the Areopagus, the Academy, 
the Lyceum, the Portico, the Pnyx, 
if not all equally distinct in their si- 
tuation, yet can admit of little error 
in this respect ; and the traveller may 
safely venture to assert to himself, 
that he is standing where Demosthe- 


nes spoke to the Athenians, and where 


Plato and Aristotle addressed them- 
selves to their scholars. No where 
is antiquity so well substantiated as 
at Athens, or its outline more com- 
pletely filled up, both to the eye and 
imagination. 

The state of society in Athens is 
distinguished from that of other parts 
of Greece, by its greater vivacity and 
freedom from restraint. In this cir- 
cumstance also there will be seen some 
affinity to the habits of the ancient 
Athenians, though it must be owned 
that the probable causes are peculiar 
in part to modern times. The feeble- 
ness of the Turkish government here, 
has contributed much to this effect ; 
still more perhaps the constant resi- 
dence of foreigners in the city. The 
influence of the latter circumstance is 
distinctly seen in various habits and 
feelings of the people, and has been 
censiderably extended of late years, 
by the direction which English tra- 
vellers have taken during their ex* 


clusion from other parts of the conti- 


nent. ‘here is a certain festivity . 
bout Athens which does not equally 
belong to any other Greek town; the 
oppression of slavery is less yiyb) 

present, and is actually felt in a syy;j. 
ler degree by the imhabuants,  Eyey 
the Turks here seem to have log 
something of their harshness, and be. 
come a people of guict and inoffen. 
sive habits. from whatsoever part of 
‘Purkey the traveiler may arrive, he 
finds himself coming to a sort of 
home, where various comforts may 
be obtained that are unknown else. 
where in this country. Scsciety is 
more attainable, and the Greek fe. 
males enter, into it “in general with 
much less restraint than in Joannina, 
or other Greek towns. 


ScorrisH REVIEW. 


Edinburgh Lugttive Pieces: with 
Letters, containing a comparative 
V tew of the Modes of Living, Arts, 
Commerce, Literature, Manners, 
of EDINBURGH, at diffrent 
Periods: by the late 
Crerecn, RLS. EDINBURGH, 
with a short Account of his Life. 
8vo. 12s. Fairbairn. 


HE author of these pieces was s0 
universally known, and acted so 
conspicuous a part in this city for so 
long a period, that the volume cannot 
fail. to possess attractions for a very 
numerous class of readers, ‘There is 
not, perhaps, in the tranquillity of 
civilized society, any life so full ot 
event and interest, as that of an ex- 
tensive publishing bookseller. His 
intimate and confidential commutl 
cation with the greatest men of the 
age; his occupation, which consuls 
a series of interesting, and often box 
speculations, alike combine to banisil 
that monotony which attends the 
sual routine of pursuits. No period 
could produce a greater number ob} 
lustrious men than that, during “' 
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of rank in Devonshire. 7 
; died at the age of forty, and the family 
| then removed to Dalkeith, where 
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Mr Creech formed ihe medium by 
which their works were transmiited 
( the public. Bookselling, in Scot- 
jand, indeed, was not then conducted 
oi the same independent footmg 
that it has been since. Almost all 
the principal works were undertaken 
by London dvoksellerss and Mr 
Creech was merely the link which 
united them with the authors here. 
He held this place, however, exclu- 
sively ; and there did not perhaps ap- 
pear a single work of great value 
during that flourishing era of Scot- 
tish literature, which did not bear his 
name. He possessed, moreover, claims 
to public notice, independent of this 
eminent professional situation. His 
attainments in literature were respec- 
table; his activity of mind and pub- 


hic spirit rendered him conspicuous on 


many occasions ; and his social quali- 
ties made his presence every where 
welcome. For these reasons, there 
appears ample ground for erecting the 
preseat monument to his name. 

Mr Creech was the son of the Rev. 


} William Creech, minister of the parish 


of Newbattle, a most respectable 


p clergyman, and of Mrs Mary Buley, 


an English lady, related to a family 
His father 


p Young Creech enjoyed the instructions 


gq Mr Barclay, avery eminent teach- 


Bt, who had the honour of educatin 


Btied 4 
Lothian 


Lord Melville, Lord Loughborough, 


and others who became distinguished 
in after life, 


p Was lately formed of the scholars of 


An anniversary dinner 


arclay , and though forty years had 


“‘apsed since his death, there survived 


emor 


nty to pay this tribute to his 


f On his removal to Edinburgh, Mr 


teech 


was much befriended by the 
amily 


of Mr Kincaid, who bad mar- 
lady related to the Marquis of 
Mitns: by whom Mrs Creech was 
Mr Kincaid was 

Majesty's printer for Scot- 


O87 


Jand, and an eminent bookseller.— 
This connection induced Creech to 
prefer that profession to ihe medical 
one, which had been recommended by 
his friends. He was accoidi: aly 
bound apprentice to Kincaid and hell, 
and en the death of his mother, which 
happened soon after, he became an 
inmate in the family of Mr Kincaid, 
In the year 1766, he went to spend 
some time, first in London, and then 
on the continent, with a view to ex- 
tend his knowledge of his profession, 
He afterwards made an extensive 
tour on the continent with Lord Kil. 
maurs, son to the Ear! of Glencairn, 
These opportunities of improvement 
were doubtless well improved by his 
active mind, and prepared him for the 
sphere in which he was to act. On 
his return, he was received into part- 
nership by Mr Kincaid, who with- 
drew in his favour in March i773. 
Mr Creech then began his distinguish- 
ed professional career. He scon be- 
came a sort of centre for the literature 
of Edinburgh. His shop, for a long 
course of years, was, during a part of 
the day, the resort of most of the 
clergy of the city, of the professors of 
the University, and other public men, 
as well as of eminent authors, many 
of whom also frequented his house in 
the morning, to discuss their hterary 
projects. His breakfast room was a 
sort of literary lounge, which went for 
a long time by the name of “ Creech’s 
levee.”? His shop was situated cer- 
tainly in a very happy situation ; in the 
very centre of the town, fronting the 
cross, the great scene of public re- 
sort. Kincaid had succecded in 
it to Mr James Macewen, a book- 
seller of considerable note; and the 
premises above are said to have been 
occupied, as a circulating lhbrary, by 
the celebrated Allan Ramsav. As, 
in consequence of the prejected im- 
provements, it will soon be removed, 
a sketch of the front has very proper- 

ly been preserved in this volume. 
Mr Creech was one of the ortginal 
Tounders 
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founders of the Speculative Society ; 
took an active part in the formation 
of the Chamber of Commerce 3 was 
an office-bearer in the Society for the 
sons of the Clergy, and in that for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. In this 
age of memoirs and correspondence, 
there is no one who could have fur- 
nished a more interesting collection ; 
and he seems even to have entertained 
such an intention ; but his numerous 
engagements of business and society 
led him always to delay it, till declin- 
ing health made it too late. 

Mr Creech was at different periods 
a member of the Town Council ; and 
in IS11-12, he filled the office of 
Lord Provost. It was hoped that the 
eminence of his character would have 
retrieved the dignity of that high si- 
tuation, which had then suffered some 
diminution. This hope was not ful- 
filled. It is needless to conceal the 
cause. Habits of economy, and even 
parsimony, induced probably by the 
narrow circumstances of his early 
life, and increased by age, withheld 
him from the exercise of that open 
and ample hospitality, the want of 
which our worthy citizens are unable 
to brook. Mr Creech accepted the 
office reluctantly ; and it was unfortu- 
nate that he should thus have been 
forced into the only situation in which 
he did not make an advantageous fi- 
gure, 
The following particulars are evi- 
dently from the pen of an intimate 
friend, and are interesting. 


‘While Mr Creech was thus re- 
marked in literary and public life, he 
was still more distinguished in do- 
mestic and social circles. Here, in- 
deed, he was universally known and 
admired. Possessed of a constant 


fiow of spirits, and habitual cheerful- 
ness;—of an uncommon fund of a- 
gteeable information, and of manners 
the most unassuming and engaging, 
his company was every where court- 
ed. His sallies of wit and humour 


were generally very successful; 4 
although this species of pleasantry j, 
often indulged without much Iegard 
to the feelmys of others, it Was r¢. 
marked that Mr Creech avoided every 
kind of detraction, or personal allusig, 
that might seriously offend ;—ind.., 
good-nature, urbanity, and affabjliiy 
of manner, were prominent paris ;/ 
his character. It has been observed, 
that the practice of retailing anecdote 
is often * the subterfuge of those why 
without genius wish to shine in con. 
versation;”? but if the remark be true 
in general, we may quote Mr Creec} 
asan honourable exception, With 
no want of genius, and an imagination 
sufficiently vivid, he was remarkably 
fond of narrating anecdotes, and pour. 
traying the singularities of whimsical 
characters; and in no department of 
his social powers did he afford more 
entertainment to his friends. Fev 
will ever forget the enjoyment they 
have experienced by the recital of his 
many and well-known stories. His 
talents in conversation, however, wert 
not confined merely to what is light 
and humorous; on almost every topic 
that occurred in convivial intercourse, 
his information was extensive and 
varied; and where a subject was it 
troduced, which could be treated only 
by persons of reading and reflection, 
the stores of Mr Creech’s mind wert 
proved to be choice and abundant— 
Strangers who happened to be in cot 
pany with him, were particulat.; 
struck with his good humour a 
powers of conversation, and often, # 
a distance, mentioned him as 10 [nt 
respects singularly agreeable. 
Mr Creech was present, conversa” 
seldom became insipid; or if Mi 
likely to flag, he had a happy iy " 
of introducing some subject “i ‘i 
interesting or amusing; and by 
varied observations, promoted 
cheerfulness. With these 
it may easily be conceived spe 
most desirable guest, and 
sant companion. 
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‘Mr Creech passed a great part of 


istife mn these soctal scenes, more, in- 
q deed, than was consistent with a due 
to, his private concerns, and to 
his bodily health, although that’ was 
for along period remarkably entire 
B and vigorous.. He had more leisure 
© than falls to the lot of most men of 
business, being little encumbered 
with family affairs. 
S married. When in the prime of life, 
7 with all the prospects uf a successful 
B career before him, he was engaged to 
Sa most amiable and interesting lady, 
who falling into bad health a short 
time previous to their intended union, 
f died on the eve of her departure for 
| Lisbon, where her physicians had 
| some hopes she might recover. This 
| disappointment made a deep and per- 
| manent impression on Mr Creech’s 
| mind, To the object of his choice he 
wastenderly attached; and, tho’ after- 
| wardsengaged ina long life of business, 
F and bustle, and gaiety, he was often 
; known, in moments of retirement, to 
p speak with deep affliction ofa loss which 
‘chim never could be repaired. Inthe 
period of confinement which preced- 
| edhis dissolution, and when, although 
F averse to confess it, he must have felt 
the fatal presages of mortality, he fre- 
p quently spoke of this lady as still the 
; object of his fondest remembrance.— 
| Mr Creech’s health gradually declin- 
| ed for a considerable time before his 
: death, and he died on the 14th of 


f January 1815, having nearly complet- 
his 70th year.’ 


He was never 


Of the pieces now published, the 


Most interesting certainly is, the com- 


Mrative views of Edinburgh; but as 


these are pretty well known to the 


I Public, we Shall rather make our ex- 
from the smal 
atticles, 


smaller and ephemeral 
, Considering how much he 
“S Wont to set the table in a roar, 


“Umourous effusions attracted our 


CUrlosit Yet inte 
it i: 
Bind of te: t is not exactly the 


mour Which can stand be- 
It is ingeneral a gaod 
eptember L815. 
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deal oviré, and the irony, when he 
attempts it, is not well supported.—- 
Nevertheless, there are visible traces 
of those talents, which contributed so 
much, and so long, to the amnsement 
of this metropolis. We first 
give the following, on a subject which 
must have been familiar to him. 


“I must state a superiority which 
the reader has over him who keeps 
company. It consists in the patience 
and meekness with which books bear 
whatever you may advance against 
their arguments. I have condemned 
parts of Swift with yreat indignation, 
but he never reviled me; and I have 
thrown Smollet on the table in dis- 
gust, and he never said, Why do you 
so? Such things cannot be done in 
company. Besides, you may light 
your pipe with whatever offends you 
in Horace, and he seeks no revenge. 
You may kick Fielding to the end of 
the room, and there he lies as mute as 
a fish. You may paper band-boxes 
with the obnoxious parts of Voltaire, 
and he murmurs not. Political writers 
may be sent to the necessary, and there 
(quiet, inoffensive men!) they will 
behave with as much propriety as 
when alive. Poets may be put under 
tarts, and philosophers wrapped round 
pounds of butter, and yet neither the 
rhymes of the one, nor the resentment 
oi the other, be kindled against you. 
If Congreve offends you, you may seH 
snuff in the obnoxious leaves; and, if 
Ben Johnson’s levity displeases, you 
may stick pins in his plays. 

* Woe unto literature in these days 
of degeneracy ! svoe unto the Nine 
Muses and their suitors! how many 
epics have stood between the candle 
and candlestick! how many histories 
have been employed in twist tobacco! 
and how many philosophers have been 
made into thread papers, their argn- 
ments into paper kites, and their con- 
clusions into three-penny crackers on 
a birth-day !<-and yet with what pa- 
tience ard long-suffering they bear 
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all these indignities. I tell thee, 
reader, and I tell thee truth, that 
such forbearance and patience ought 
to dictate to thee, that there is no 
hardship in the contempt of the worth- 
less, and that he who, in his writings, 
has not said against his conscience, 
nor violated the laws of rectitude, 
may bid defiance to the whole army 
of pastry-cooks, trunk-makers, milli- 
ners, and vendersof snuff, tape, and to- 
bacco. 


E, C.° 


The first appearance here of Mrs 
Siddons, when she was brought down 
by a body of gentlemen-subscribers, 
gave rise to crowds still greater than 
those which we have recently witness- 
ed on the appearance of another ad- 
mirable actress. The crowd in the 
pit occasioned a heat, which was re- 
lieved by the very blameable expe- 
dient of introducing different species 
of strong liquors, This gave rise to 
some lines. 


* Each evening the playhouse exhibits a 


mob, 

And the right of admission’s turn’d into a 
job. 

By five the whole pit us’d to fill with sub- 
scribers, 

And those who had money enough to be 
bribers ; 

But the public took fire, and began a loud 
jar, 

And I thought we'd have had a Siddonian 
war: 

The committees met, and the lawyers’ hot 
mettle 


Began very soon both to cool and to settle ; 

Of public resentment to blunt the keen edge, 

In a coop they consented that sixty they’d 
wedge ; 7 

And the coop’s now so cramm’d it will scarce 
hold a mouse, 


_ And the rest of the pit’s turn’d a true pub- 


lie house. 

With porter and pathos, with whisky and 
whining, 

They quickly all look as if long they’d been 
dining, 

Their shrub and their sighs court our noses 
and ears, 

And their twopenny blends in libation with 
tears 


The god of good liquor with Fervour ig 
woo, hove 
And before the fifth act they are a’ gy. 

ing ; 
And still, as a maxim, they keep in their eye 
This excellent adage, ** that sorrow js dry.” 


The following ridicule of the fh. 
shions in 1785,is written witha good 
deal of liveliness, 


* Fashion has long held good sen 
and propriety in thraldom, but he; 
triumph has never perhaps been « 
striking as of late.x—A little squat 
dumpling figure, under a gypsey hit, 
like Tom Thumb.under a bee-hive, 
is the most ludicrous thing that 
modern fashion has exhibited. Even 
the tall and taper damsel looks like 
the pole of her umbrella, when she is 
rigged out in a flounced gypsey, and 
then the ventilation of our streets and 
lanes affords so charming an oppor- 
tunity of tossing the head about, tc 
keep this piece of dress, which iscall- 
ed an ornament, in management. 

‘Fashion has often been at variance 
with nature and simplicity, but now 
she is at perfect open war with them, 
and has lately introduced an append- 
age of dress, which common-sens 
may deem rather unsuitable to buxow 
beauties; yet they too will be mor- 
sters, if it is the fashion.—We have 
long had perfumers who furnish com- 
plexions, and red cheeks and pale lips 
are notuncommon. The lily vartis! 
for the mahogany skin may be had?! 
many cosmetic warehouses; but We 
have now, for the first time, got bot- 
tom-shops, and ladies of all ages 
dimensions, tall, short, fat, and Jean, 
must have enormous b——s. 


(see Johnson’s Dictionary,) have 
some time been the fashion with t ; 
fair ; but a posterior rotundity, oF 
balance, was wanting behind 
you may now tell the country on 
if they wish to be fashionable 
must resemble two blown bladder, 


tied together at the necks. 
‘Says Lady Winterbottom or 
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day to Mr Tiffaney, the haberdasher— 
Mr Tiffaney, I want anew bottom.— 
pret. Very well, Ma’am—happy to supply 
sin your Ladyship—proud to say my 
dry have been much approved 
of, and given satisfaction.—Not so 
e fa. fast, Mr ‘Liffaney—the last 1 had is 
good worn out already.—Why, Ma’am, 
you very well know that no lady of 
sente fashion has been at rest five minutes 
t hes ina place for some time past— What. 
en so with races—morning and evening con- 
squat certs—dinner parties—-squeezing and 
y hat, mobbing to get into the playhouse— 
chive. its and fainting soon after—tossing 
that and tumbling to get out again—then 
Even assemblies, or fireworks, with the de- 
‘$ like Jicate assistance of a young fellow’s 
she it arm—late suppers, and all that sort 
y, and of thing—why really, Ma’am, the best 
ts and bottoms cannot support such tear and 
oppor: wear any length of time—Your 
out, to Ladyship looks thinner since last fur- 
is call. nishing Here now is a b—m, Ma’am 
it. —Your Ladyship’s back, if you 
please—ay, this gets well up behind 
t now —quite Ladyship’s size.—Rather flat, 
them, Mr T iffaney.— Plump as can be, your 
ppend- Ladyship.—-But I must have my old 
sense bottom repaired, Mr Tiffaney.—We’ll 
buxom do the best we can, my Lady.—Your 
» mor- Ladyship must allow that the artifi- 
e have Me cal b—m is the most fundamental 
h cont- improvement of modern times. ‘Chere 
ale lips was but t’other day, Miss Plausible, 
varnish accompanied by her friend Miss Crop, 
had a bought a b—-m here, and being to 
put We Cross the water, the poor soul slipt 
ot bot het foot in stepping into the boat, and 
yes and went souce into the sea—the tide go- 
d lean, ing three knots an hour—but, my 
Spinal Lady, she sat as snug and composed 
yerance onthe face of the water, as Queen 
ave fo! Mab on the Gossamer.— With her 
ith the desom frame, gauzes, and flounces, 
y, oF 2 she looked, by all the world, like a 
and swan on a cruize in a pond.— Y our 
 fasse*s yship Means to go north soon, 
, they ‘Versions now over, presume? Wish 
jadders, cbr Ladyship good weather to cross 
hank you, Mr Tiffaney, 
may as well send two be-ms, 
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Your Ladyship’s right—it is best to 


be provided, in case of accident~— 
Ladyship’s right—Ladyship’s most 
humble servant. 

* You may also inform your country 
readers, that the male dress has un- 
dergone some change, though in ge- 
neral, puppyism has remained zz statu 
qo for these some months, 

‘ Some few distinguished spiritshave 
endeavoured to new-model the beard, 
by making it half Jewish, half Chris- 
tian, and have thought it an ornament 
to come into company with a tuft of 
hair like a whin-bush on each cheek, 
But this savage fashion has not been 
much followed. 

Roses, or tufts of black ribbons or 
strings, tying the shoes, instead of 
buckles, have also appeared as a morn- 
ing dress; and by and by the country 
labourers in this particular will be in 
high fashion all the day through. 

‘ Long-necked spurs, with joints like 
folding penknives, to make them con- 
venient in walking, and to prevent 
cutting the legs (no matter for the 
horse’s sides, ) are coming into fashion, 
but sensible people think the shortest 
necked long enough for the purpose 
of a spur. 

- ¢ Several people, besides barbers and 
bakers, have worn white hats this sea- 
son. 

* Promiscuous bathing has been very 
much in fashion this season, and the 
decency of an awning tothe bathing 
machines, so universal in England, is 
not yet adopted *; to the great satis- 
faction of the rude and the ill-bred, 
who triumph in insulting modesty. 

‘ The buckskin and nankeen dra- 
pery of the young gentlemen still con- 
tinues as if sewed or pasted to the skin. 

‘ The first symptoms of a risingbuck 
this season have commenced at and 

after 


* Since the above was written, an im- 
provement has taken place. Separate houses 
for the gentlemen and ladies are built, and 
the bathing machines for the ladies are fur- 
hished with awnings, 
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after school, by turning the broad 
cock of the hat foremost, and the but- 
ton behind—assuming a knowing look, 
with a gait like Filch inthe Beggar’s 
Opera—carrying a short bludgeon in 
the hand, and endeavouring to swear 
(poor things!) most dreadfully. 

‘ ‘The having half-a-dozen large but- 
tons under the pocket lids, might do 
very well for security in these pick- 
pocket times, but unfortunately, it 
is not the fashion to have button 
holes. 

‘ The rumpled boot about the ancle, 
to give air to the calf in the white- 
silk stocking, has still been thought 
tonish by a few; and , 

‘ Boots in the forenoon, with persons 
who have no horses to ride, is thought 
very fashionable.’ 


At the time of the fermentation 
occasioned by the French revolution 
in 1792, Mr Creech, who was a very 
loyal subject, wrote a series of profes- 
sional declarations in favour of go- 
vernment. A. few of these we shall 
endeavour to find room for. 


‘ The Tanners declared, that it ap- 
peared to them that some people were 
hide-bound on the present occasion; 
but for their part they would allow 
no association (not even of the cow- 
feeders *) to stroke them against the 
hair. It was true that some people 
were disposed to bark at false alarms, 
but they would curry favour with no 
such pickles. 

‘ The Painters could not draw in 
too lively colours the blessings they 
enjoyed as men and citizens, They 
viewed with abhorrence the outlines 
of a system which would deface the 
fairest picture of liberty which man- 
kind had ever framed. The promi- 
nent features of the constitution should 
be made to stand forth from the can- 
vas on the present occasion, for the 
reformers were but daubers, from the 


* The Cow-feeders had published violent . 


resolutions for a reform in government. 


indistinct sketches they had es\ibj, 
ed. 

‘The Musicians were againstill.iy, 
ed jarring, and wished for Nothing sp 
much as harmony in the country. 
They would hearuly join with 
fellow citizens, in “ De?il tak the 
wars,” and hoped that the 
Rant’? would never be mace the pp. 
pular music of Scotland. They said 
the French set of “ De'il stick the 
Minisier” was perfect discoru, and 
unsuitable to the Scots melody. The 
French organ, in their opinion, was 
altogether out of tune. 

‘The Brewers deprecated the de. 
signs of those wicked persons who 
were so busily fermenting disturbances, 
masking mischief, and infusing ground. 
less fears into the public mind, They 
hoped in the spirit of benevolence and 
humanity, that these persons would 
never drink the bitter dregs of the cup 
of their own brewing. 

‘ ‘The Gardeners were nettled at the 
exotic notions that had sprung up in 
some people’s minds. A few sprigs 
of disloyalty had shot out, but they 
were not for this climate. ‘The Lic 
de lis, the indigenous plant of France, 
had been blasted by severe storms, 
and they advised the cultivators of the 
new weeds to try the climate of Bo- 
tany Bay. These planters mightine 
to rue their sage reform by deiving 
in new ground in this country. 
They considered our present const!tt- 
tion as a Noli me tangere. The new 
improvers had mistaken the pois 
ous foxglove for penny-royal, and 
celery, which it was well known they 
were in search of. 

‘The Shoemakers were ready 
pledge their for the supporto 
constitution, and they were re0"' 
to stick to the /ast. 

‘The Printers received daily pr 
of the excellence of the consti 
An impression had been mace 
minds that it was superior prep? 
bitrary measures (after the tria 


or not 
republic) in the last century, 
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ears on the pillory. 
‘ [he matter seemed to be now made 


j up, and they sincerely wished that 


those who had broken the tranquillity 


: of the country might be carried by 


the devils to heil®. 

‘ The Booksellers declared them- 
selves enemies to piracy. Lhey saw no 
need of a French translation when the 
original English was complete. Im- 
perfections there were in the best 
works, but these could be easily sup- 
plied, as provision was always made 
for such accidents. Many a good 
work had been spoiled cum motis va- 
riorum, and commentators often made 
the text obscure. 

‘The Blacksmiths were against un- 
hinging the constitution, Much pub- 
lic business was now on the anvil, and 
it was not a time to blow the bellows 
of sedition. Cooling measures they 
thought best, but some people were 
hissing hot, to make a splutter to hurt 
themselves. 

‘The Saddlers, spurred on by zeal 
for the constitution, were determined 
to put the saddle on the right horse, 
and that, in their opinion, was the 
white horse. : 

‘ The Bonnet-makers were against 
all innovations, for they thought some 
jolks had a bee in their bonnets.— 
Their wish was—'That the Heir- Ap- 
parent might fill his father’s bonnet.’ 


Gaiety, however, is by no means the 
exclusive feature of these pieces; many 
of them are in a moral and religious 
tone. ‘These, tho’ not bearing the cha- 
tacter of finished composition, are writ- 
ten with spirit, and display upon these 
subjects a strictness of principle even 
bordering in austerity. We have on- 
ly space for the following strictures 


ritgek ‘yes it is said the matter is made 

younger apprentices are called 

eee and the broken types are thrown in- 
@ box which is called hell 
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7 one of their number had yet lost his 


093 
on atoo prevalent disorder of fashion- 
able life. 

‘Thou man of mode and gallantry ! 
thou plumest thyself upon thy nice 
honour, virtue, humanity !—words al- 
ways in thy mouth: How opposite to 
these principles is thy practice! 
Wouldst thou hesitate to rob a friend, 
or beggar his family! Let me thun- 
der it in your ears—you do so In fact! 
By a thousand vile arts, you insinuate 
yourself into his family and confi- 
dence; you, like a thiet under trust, 
basely steal from him what he holds 
most dear, the affections of the wife 
of his bosom! You deprive, till then 
an honest woman, of her morals, her 
virtue, her religion! and consign her 
to infamy. You deprive a race of 
helpless infants of a tender parent, and 
reduce a whole family to ruin! ‘The 
loss of money may be repaired, but 
to rob a husband of his wife, to have 
the fountain polluted from whence 
every stream of domestic happiness is 
derived, is of all miseries the most 
bitter and complicated. Deprived of 
the happiness which he enjoyed at 
home, the reward of his toil and vir- 
tuous labour, his industry flags, and 
gives way to carelessness and dissipa- 
tion; despair not unfrequenily takes 
place, and murder completes the ca- 
tastrophe! | 

‘ And thou, infatuated woman! once 
the respected wife of a virtuous hus- 
band! the sharer of his fortune, the 
delight of his heart, the mother of his 
infants! how art thou fallen!—Sedu- 
ced from the path of virtue, what 
misery attends your steps!— Your 
short career of folly is run!—Torn 
from your helpless babes, on whose in- 
nocent heads your infamy descends ; 
thrown out by your husband from 
the house where once you was mis- 
tress! the hospitable door now shut 
against you! despised by your friends, 
deserted by your vile seducer, and at 
last abandoned to want, misery, and 
remorse!” 
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NEW WORKS PUBLISHED IN EDIN- 
BURGH. 
A New and copious English and 
y Gaelic Vocabulary, with the dif- 
ferent parts of speech in alphabetical 
order. By P. Macfarlane. 8vo.— 
7s. 6d. 
a Popular Models, and impressive 
“Ghai + Warnings for the sons and daughters 
A ae of Industry. By Mrs Grant, late of 
Duthil. 2vols. 10s. 
General view of the Agriculture 
earth. of the counties of Koss and Clack- 
cist aid mannan, drawn up for the considera- 
ary tion of the Board of Agriculture. By 
Baie. Patrick Graham, D. D., Minister of 
Aberfoyle. 8vo. 
ae The Edinburgh Medical and Phy- 
sical Journal, No. 44. 3s. 
The Farmers’ Magazine, No. 63. 
Ss. 
Memoirs of the Caledonian Horti- 
cultural Society, No. 6. 3s. 
eal ‘The Hebrew Psalter, edited by Mr 
Frey. 8vo. 5s. 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


hi 


A GREAtT literary prize was decided 

at Aberdeen on the 4th instant : 
—Mr Burnett, a merchant in that 
city, bequeathed by his will a sum to 
be allowed to accumulate until it 
should amount to £.1600 sterling, 
when it was te be given in two prizes, 
the first of £.1200 and the second of 
£.400, to two writers who should, in 
the opinion of three judges, chosen by 
the members of the King’s and Ma- 
rischall Colleges, the established cler- 
gy ot Aberdeen, and his own trustees, 
produce the best dissertations on “* The 
Evidence that there isa Being all- 
powerful, wise, and good, by whom 
every thing exists; and ‘particularly 
to obviate difficulties regarding the 
wisdom and goodness of the Deity; 
and this, in the first place, from con- 
siderations independent of written 
Revelation ; and, in the second place, 
from the Revelation of the Lord Je- 
sus ; and from the whole, to point out 


Literary Intelligence. 


the inferences most necessary ad yy, 
ful to mankind.” It was Tequired 
that all the Essays should be lodged 
with a gentleman at Aberdeen, } 
the Ist of January, 1814. Sey 
years were allowed to candidates ty 
prepare the dissertations 5 repeated 
notices were given in the newspapers 
of the amount of the prizes, the sub. 
ject, and the conditions, ‘The judges 
appointed and sworn were, Gilbert 
Gerard, D. P. professor of divinity in 


King’s College; the Rev. George 


Glennie, professor of moral philoso. 
phy in Marischall College; and ko. 
bert Hamilton, L.L. D. professor of 
mathematics in the same college, At 
a meeting in Marischall College, the 
three judges reported that they had 
unanimously decreed the prizes to two 
dissertations; and, on opening the 
sealed letters accompanying the dis- 
sertations, which contained the name 
and address of the writers, it was dis- 
covered that the twelve hundred 
pounds prize was due to W. L. Brown, 
D. D. principal of Marischall Col- 
lege, &c. &c. and that of four hun- 
dred pounds to T. B. Sumner, Esq. 
of Eton College. 

Lieut.-Colonel C. W. Pasiey, au- 
thor of the Essay on Military Policy, 
8vo. is about to publish Elementary 
Fortification, illustrated by upwards 
of five hundred diagrams in wood. 

The Rev. Thomas Frognall Dib- 
din, is preparing a third volume of 
Typographical Antiquities of Great 
Britain; begun by the late Joseph 
Ames, augmented by William Her- 
bert, and now greatly enlarged, with 
curious notes, and illustrated with nv- 
merous portraits, wood-cuts, and other 
appropriate engravings. ; 

Evans, in Bristol, has 
invited all authors and publishers 
whose works, though stil] in print, 47° 
not named in the last-published ‘ Lon- 
don Catalogue,’ to furnish him (post 
age paid) with the necessary parli 
culars for a similar publication, 


the title of The British Provinc 
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tuation, though not quite in an equal 


Catalogue 5’ such a book being, in his 
inion, necessary to indicate the pro- 
rrank of these islands in the Re- 

public of Letters. 

- The fourth volume of the Prize 

Essavs and Transactions of the High- 

land Society of Scotland; to which 

will be prefixed, an account of the 
rincipal proceedings otf the society 
since 1807; by Henry Mackenzie, 

Iisq., one of the directors, is preparing 

for publication. 

A treatise on the Law of Scotland, 
with respect to Tithes and the Sti- 
pends of the Parochial Clergy, is an- 
nounced, by John Connell, Esq. Ad- 
vocate, procurator of the church of 
Scotland. 

Mr Wardrop is printing a second 
volume of his Essays on the Morbid 
Anatomy of the Human Eye. 

A second volume is printing, of 
Discourses on the Principles of Rell- 
gious Belief, as connected with Hu- 
man Happiness and Improvement ; 


by the Rev. Robert Morehead. 


COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 
PoE first sale of the East India 


Company’s opium for this year, 
took place at the opium warehouse, 
Calcutta, on the 26th December, 
1814, pursuant to advertisement.— 
The first 4 lots of Patna opium were 
sold at Sa. Rs. 2,025 per chest; af- 


ter which the price rose gradually 


until it reached Sa. Rs. 2,900, and 
thenagain declined towards the close of 
the sale. The prices of the Eenares 
oplum experienced a similar fluc- 
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degree. ‘The result of the whole 
was, an averageof Sa. Rs. 2,651 
11 10. per chest for the Patna, 
and Sa. Rs. 2 73 7 1 for the Benares 
opium: yielding a total produce to the 
Company of Sa. Rs. 47, 78, 425, or 
above 7% lacs of rupees more than 
the whole gross receipts at the first 
sale of 1813-14, when the quantity 
of opium put up excceded that 
brought into the present sale by no 
less than 594 chests. These unpre- 
cedented prices are the more unac- 
countable, as the stock on hand, at the 
date of the last advices from Macao, 
amounted to 1,900 chests, being con- 
siderably in excess of the usual pro- 
portion at the same season of the year. 
The bye-laws of the East India 
Company, which prevented them 
from investing their capital in ship- 
ping, having been rescinded at the last 
general court of proprietors, they are 
now at liberty to become ship-owners, 
and of course enabled to give effect 
to their great ship-building- establish- 
ments in Asia. ‘This change in the 
system of the East India Company is 
evidently in contemplation of the ad- 
vantages they are to derive under the 
bill in favour of East India shipping. 
It however now becomes a most im- 
ortant question how this new system 
of the East India Company is to be 
carried on; for unless they are obli- 
ged to navigate the India built ships 
they own, or employ, with British 
seamen, according to the existing law 
of the country, it will be impossible to 
keep manned the King’s ships on the 
India station. 


poetry. 


ETTERICK PEN. 
Loup howls the blast o’er Etterick Pen, 
‘The sna’ is drifting i? my e’e, 
nse an’ let an auld mam in, 
ve far to gaung, I’m Iaith to dee. 


The water-wraith is loudly heard, 
Frae fell an’ flude wi’ dulefu’ soun’, 
The grey cock craws, the howlet screams, 
An’ I am far frae grange or toun. 


I dare. 
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I darena’ gaung whan the clud i is mirk, 
For fear o’ hidden bog an’ fen, 
The snaw-wreaths row frae the dreary 
height, 
An’ the mune’s gain’ down yont Ettcrick 
Pen. 


The sun raise bricht on St Mary’s loch, 
When I gaed to beg my bread at morn, 

But the sun set dark i’ the stormy wast, 
An’ the blast hiss’d thro’ the leafless thorn. 


Then rise, for pity’s sake, oh rise, 
Fi’ loud the Norlan’ tempests bla’, 
The ghaists o’ the dead are ruslin’ roun’, 
An’ their shroud’s the wreathed flakes 0’ 


In vain the puir auld Harper cry’d, 
Nane raise to pu’ the door agee 5 
He fell, the frost wun’s o’er him sigh’d, 
‘An’ froze the tear drap to his e’e. 


ETTERICK JOHN. 
September 10. 1815. 


STANZAS 


Written in Winter, during the Author's last 
iilness. 


Now bleak November’s biting frost 
Its blasting ravages may boast ; 
In hoary garb—like Nature’s ghost, 
Our fields look dreary ; 
While bleating sheep seek herbage lost, 
Wi footsteps weary. 


W? roons o’ claith cur doors we're closin’, 
The glazier staps the crackit lozin’, 
Thereout, wi’ cauld-defyin’ hose on, 
Folk wade the snaws, 
Whiles doubtin’ if they hae a nose on, 
Sae keen it blaws. 


How happy he, wha, at his ease, 
Can sit and see his ingle bleeze, 
And hear the bitter eastern breeze 
Whistlin’ thereout, 
Regardless if it thaw or freeze, 
There’s nane will doubt. 


Save him whose sympathizing soul, 
Will with the wretch forlorn condole, 
Whoese half-fed trunk maun aiblins thole 
The piercin’ storm, 
Content to hide in some lone hole 
His meagre form : 


Poetry. 


Wi’ chilly breath, that sca 


Where, half-protected frae the snaw, 
On his cauld fipgers he me biaw 
thay 
Their dinlin’ points ; 
Or huddle ’mang a bed o’ straw 
His stiffen’d joints. 


Hard is the lot of labouring age, 
Whose cares no cherish’d hopes assuage, 
Save, as his mortal pilgrimage 
Draws near a close, 
He'll share—reveal’d in haly page, 
The blest repose. 


Youth, too, may mourn a harder fate, 

In whose weak frame, in languid state, 

Disease has fix’d her poison’d seat, 
Defying art, 

Whilst Hope, with slow, anwilling gait, 
He sees depart! 


In health, we much to Friendship owe ; 
But when life’s ebbing tide sinks low, 
When wit has lost its wonted glow, 
Comes Friendship’ Ss proof : 
Ah! few will then remain below 
The cheerless roof. 


But Woman still has power to bliss, 
To lighten woe, or soothe distress, 
When lingering ails the heart depress, 
And spirits languish ; 
Then, with increasing tenderness, 
She shares our anguish! 


The sigh will rise, the tear will start, 
And grief, in spite of all her art; 
Then deeper, to the manly heart, 
Strikes female woe, 
And points the keenest venom’d dart 
Disease can throw! 


Why do the heedless sons of shame 

On female fickleness declaim ? 

Scorning the husband’s virtuous name, 
They own their guilt; 

And lewdly mock the sacred flame 
They never felt. 


Though scenes of such a painful dy* 
Tn life’s plain road too often lie, 
Still Pity will her balm apply, 

And soothing art, 
To many a sorrow emoisten’d eye, 


And aching heart. 
Joun GIBSON 


* He died on the 7th May 1812, after & 
illness of five years, wtatis 27. 
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Proceedings of Parliament. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Thursday, June 8, 1815. 


A R ROSE in moving for a Committee to 
inquire into the state of mendicity in the 
| metropolis, said, that the number of persons 
inthe metropolis and its vicinity who sub- 
sisted by begging, mounted to 15,000 ; viz. 
6000 adults and 9000 children: allowing 
6d. per day for the maintenance of the for- 
mer, and 3d for the latter, the whole would 
amount to £.100,000 a-year. 

Ou bringing up the Report of the Com- 
mittee of Supply for increasing the duty on 
jaw stamps, and also imposing another half- 
penny upon the stamp of every newspaper, 
and 6d. additional for every advertisement, 

Sir J. Newport recommended, that the 
® duty on the newspaper stamp should be 
§ omitted, as injurious to the sale, and pro- 
| hibiting information: on a division, how- 
q — the resolution was carried by 63 to 
17. 

Friday, June 9. 


Mr Ward moved for sums for the ord- 
nance service: the total of the estimates for 
Great Britain amounted to £.3,459,000 ; 
and the estimates for Ireland to £.584,000, 
making,in all, £.4,043,000; being £.582,000 
more than if the peace had continued, but 
£.784,000 less than the last war establish- 
ment; the resolutions were agreed to. 


Monday, June 12. 


Lord Castlereagh, on presenting a copy 
ofthe Subsidiary Treaty, concluding with 
the King of the Netherlands, moved, that 
the interest of the Dutch Loan of 25 mil- 
lions of florins to Russia, be paid out of the 
Consolidated: Fund.—Messrs. Whitbread, 
Tierney, Bankes, Barmg, W. Smith, Lock- 
hart, and Sir J. Newport, oposed the prin- 
2c the Treaty, by which the debt of 

issia was assumed to be paid by us to a 
‘ation which had already so materially be- 
pt by the termination of the late war. 
ann said, that this charge was only con- 
ata upon the Netherlands remaining un- 
ine = dominion of the House of Orange ; 
Rah re-conquered by France, the charge 
for a ee The country was now pledged 
of tig ee Sterling, and the possession 
of Dem may Hope, with the Islands 


ded to England, was not a sufficient com- 
pensation; the motion was ultimately car- 
ried by 104 to 19. 

In a Committee of Supply, among other 
sums voted, was one million to make good 
the convention with Sweden. 


Wednesday, June 14. 


In the Roseberry Divorce Bill, the clause 
forbidding the marriage of Sir H. Mildmay 
to Lady R. as incestuous, was moved to be 
omitted by Mr M. A. Taylor, but carried by 
J11 to 203; another clause, proposed by the 
same Gentleman for increasing her annuity 
from £.300 to £.500 was carried by 69 to 
16. 


THE BUDGET. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer, after a 
preliminary speech, in which he regretted 
the amount of the sums required, entered 
into a statement of the Supplies for the 
present year: for the Navy, (including 
3,746,945/for transports), was 18.664,2004 5 
for the Army. (including xtraordiaries, 
Barracks, Commissariat, and Storekeeper 
General) 39,150,755/; Ordnance 4,431,6432 
Foreign Subsidies, Payments, and Bills of 
Credit 9 millions; Votes of Credit six mil- 
lions; Army Prize-money, 4.942,327 ; and 
Miscellaneous, three millions. The grand 
total of the joint charge for Great Britain 
would amount to £.89,728,926, from which 
deducting the separate charge of £.9,760 314 
for Ireland, would leave the charge of Great 
Britain at £.79,968,112. The Ways and 
Means for the above charge were as follows: 
Annual Duties and Surplus Consolidated 
Fund, three millions each ; War Taxes, 22 
millions ; Lottery,£.250,000; Naval stores, 
£.508,500; Vote of Credit, six millions 5 
Exchequer Bills funded and Loan in Vive 
per cents. £.18,135,000; Loan, 27 mil- 
lions; total, £,79,893,500. After some 
lengthened observations from Me Tierney, 
the Resolutions were agreed to. Ina 
mittee of Supply, another sum voted was 
£.3,325,000 for the transport service. 


Friday, June 16. 


The second reading of the Bill exempting 
Dissenting Chapels from paying poor’s rites, 
was opposed by Sir W. Scott, Sir J. Nicholl, 
Messrs Bankes, Wetherell, and Best, who 
observed, that such places of worship had 

become 
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become matter of speculation to builders 
and others, who derived considerable income 
from them: supported by Messrs Vansittart, 
Butterworth, and W. Smith: thrown out by 
41 to 22. 


Tuesday, June 20. 


A motion was made by Mr Marsh, for 
inquiry into the conduct of Gen. Gore, Go- 
vernor of Upper Canada, upon allegations, 
preferred by Mr Firth, late Attorney Gen- 
eral, who, to escape the influence exercised 
against him in numerous ways, had desired 
Jeave to retire; which being denied by the 
Governor, he had secretly withdrawn to 
England. 

Lord Castlereagh was convinced that no- 
thing would be so injudicious as for the high 
dignity of Parliament to interfere in cases of 
Colonial disputes. The conduct of Governor 
Gore had been taken into consideration by 
the three Secretaries of State—by himself, 
by Lord Liverpool, and Lord Bathurst, and 
had appeared entitled to their approbation. 
This was the result of their looking into the 
Statements of Mr Wyatt, who, as a young 
man, had so indiscreetly conducted himself, 
that it was the opinion of Government that 
he ought, for the benefit of the Colony, to 
be removed from it, without however pre- 
judicing him as to any other appointment ; 
his errors having arisen from the indiscre- 
tion of youth. 

Mr Benson, from the long intimacy he 
had with Governor Gore, was unwilling to 
give a silent vote upon this occasion; but 
from what had fallen from the Noble Se- 
cretary of State, and the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonial department, it would 
be unnecessary for him to trepass on the 
House at any length. Had the Hon. Secre- 
tary for the Colonial department been in- 
duced to entertain the motion for referring 
the Petition to a Committee, he should have 
been prompted to a full investigation of the 
allegations of this extraordinary petition. 
As to the memorial which the Hon. Mem- 
ber for Coventry (Mr P. Moore) had stated 
to have been sent over from some of the in- 
habitants of Upper Canada, thanking his 
R. H. the Prince Regent for the recal of 
General Gore from his Government, he (Mr 
Benson) was not disposed to dispute to have 
existed; but he was perfectly aware of the 
class of people from whom such memorial 
came; as well might this country judge of 
the true sentiments of the loyal inhabitants 
of the good cities of London and Westmin- 
ster, by a Memorial from the worthies of 
Palace yard, as to decide by the Memorial 
alluded to by the Hon. Member for Covent- 
ry, of the sentiments of the respectable body 
of inhabitants of Upper Canada towards 
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Governor Gore. In order to draw the trys 


contrast, he would, with the perinissiq, of 


the House, read part of the Address of \), 
House of Assembly of Upper Canada, yp), 
nimously voted to Governor Gore oj jj, 
leaving that country, when his influeng 
there might be considered at an ex 
(Cry of read, read. j—He then read the jg), 
lowing extract from the Address referred \p; 
—‘* May it please your Excellency—We jj, 
Majesty’s dutiful and loyal subjects, the 
Commons of Upper Canada, beg leave tg as. 
sure your Excellency of our approbation of 
your Excellency’s administration of the 
Government of this Province, which, since 
your arrival among us, has increased jg 
wealth, prosperity, and commerce, far ey. 
ceeding our most sanguine expectations, 
aided by your wise and liberal exertions to 
promote the same.”——Mr Benson resumed 
—From his long intimacy with Governor 
Gore, he considered him incapable of an act 
of oppression, or an illiberal sentiment: the 
motion was negatived without a division, 


Thursday, June 22. 


Lord Castlercagh brought down a mes 
sage from the Prince Regent, noticing the 
glorious victory obtained by the Duke of 
Wellington over Bonaparte in person, on 
the 18th, and requesting additional provision 
to be made for his Grace, as a testimony of 
public gratitude. 


Friday, June 23. 


Lord Castlereagh, in moving the Thanks 
of that House to the Duke of Wellington, 
Marshal Blucher, and the Officers and Sol- 
diers of the Army, said, that the British 
and Prussian forces had not been concentra 
ted, because part of the Belgic frontier would 
have been left open to invasion on the part 
of small corps of the enemy. The force 
with which Bonaparte made the attack 
could not be less than 130,000 men. Have 
ing formed his resolve to penetrate between 
the British and Prussians, he made the at. 
tack with all the decision and energy 0 
character for which he is so distinguished. 
On the 15th aad 16th his movements were 
successful, but the result of the 18th 4 
known. ‘The thanks of the house was “en 
voted, as also a sum of £.200,000, to e 
or purchase a mansion and estate for. 
Duke of Wellington. 

IRISH BUDGET. 


Mr Fitzgerald submitted the 
Supply for Ireland: total, £.16, 
The Ways and Means to meet re or 
£.16,844,112; or an excess of sl a 
Mr £. then spoke of the contemplated 
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of the financial resources of Great Britain 
and Ireland; which would render his la- 
pours, in his present situation of Secretary 


© for Ireland, unnecessary, and of the sacces- 


sion of Mr Vansittart to the management of 
the finances of both countries. Resolutions 


q agreed to. 


Monday, June 26. 


The Report of the Committee of Supply 
was brought up: it contained the following 
orants; £-200,000 to the Duke of Wel- 
Jington 3 £.800,000 to the army in Spain 
andPortugal for prize-money ; and£.142,000 
to the army under Sir S. Auchmuty, at the 
capture of Java, for the like purpose. Of 
the Peninsula prize-money, £.50,000 will be 


the share of the Duke of Wellington. 
Tuesday, June 27. 


Two messages were presented from the 
Prince Regent : one for increasing the Duke 
of Cumberland’s allowance, and the other 
respecting the vote of credit. 


Wednesday, June 28. 


Lord Castlereagh moved the grant of 
£.6000 yearly to the Duke of Cumberland, 
to devolve on the Duchess, in case she 
should survive. 

Messrs Keene, Bennett, Wynne, and Sir 
M. Ridley, opposed the grant: they asked 
why the marriage was not announced be- 
fore; and argued, that as the Duke would 
probably reside abroad, his present income 
of £ 18,000 would be amply sufficient, and 
equal to £.30,000 in England. 

Sir C. Burrell said, His Royal Highness 
had a house .furnished within the palace 
equal to £.1000, which, with £.1500 for his 
cavalry regiment, made his income equal to 
£21,000. This he conceived to be a liberal 
allowance, and many gentlemen, upon a 
smaller income, lived with more hospitality 
ma had ever been displayed by the Royal 

uke, 

Mr W. Wynne asked, was this a mar- 
tage likely to be serviceable to the interests 
of domestic virtue ? 

Mr B. Bathurst said, the provision was 
‘ety small for the Duke’s change of state : 
and an individual who had £.18,000 per an- 
ae single, ought to have £.6000 
a ditional when he married: the grant was 
“arried by 87 to 70, 
deena of Mr Vansittart, a vote 

illions was granted. 


Thursday, June 29. 


quence of a petition from certain 
testifying to the good conduct of 
aa the marshal, Mr Bennett said, 

© report of the committee to the 
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House appointed to inquire into the state of 
the King’s Bench prison, had cast no other 
reflection on Mr Jones, than what was war- 
ranted by the evidence that had been addu- 
ced before them. That evidence proved, 
that he was little acquainted with what oc- 
curred in his prison; and he avowed him- 
self, that he seidum or ever entered within 
its walls. The committee had therefore 
stated, that a keeper of a prison, receiving an 
annual income of 4.3500, and not daily in- 
specting and visiting the prison, and not 
being personally acquainted with all that is 
transacted therein, seemed to them to prove 
the existence of a state of things that ought 
not to be suffered to continue. 

On the report of the committee regarding 
an additional allowance to the Duke of Cum- 
berland, Messrs. Gordon, Wm. Smith, Pro- 
theroe, and Tierney, strongly opposed it, 
contending, that the same reason which had 
induged Her Majesty to break off a match 
between the Princess of Salms and the Duke 
of Cambridge, would operate against the 
marriage entered into by the Duke of Cum- 
berland with the same lady, who would not 
be received at Court by the Queen. 

Mr J’orbes contended, that the reports to 
the prejudice of the married pair were mere 
scandal; for his part, he did not credit half 
of it. 

Mr Tierney said, if only half that was 
reported was believed, it would be enough: 
he was surprised that Ministers should press, 
and the Royal Duke not decline, a grant 
which would have been rejected by a fuller 
house: the report was then received by 74 
to 62; and the bringing in of a bill pursu- 
ant to the resolution was carried by 75 to 
62. 
Lord Castlereagh said, that Government 
had not, up to that day, received complete 
returns of those brave men who fell in the 
battle of Waterloo: it was determined not 
to wait longer: he should move, therefore, 
an address to the Regent, praying directions 
for a national monument, to be erected in 
honour of the splendid victory of Waterloo, 
and to commemorate the memory of the 
officers and soldiers who fell on that glorious 
day. 

Mr C. Wynne suggested, that distinct 
monuments should be erected to the me- 
mory of Sir T. Picton and Major-General 
Sir W. Ponsonby. The former, on leaving 
this country, and anticipating his fall, had 
said to his friends, ** that he hoped his 
country would pay this tribute to his me- 
mory.” 

Lord Castlereagh agreed to the petition, 
and added to his motion, that the monu- 
ments to the memory of those brave officers 
should Be erected in St Paul’s Cathedral. : 

Mr 
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Mr Bankes was desirous that Paris should 
not be spared a second time—that it should 
be stript of the trophies pillaged from other 
nations, which might be brought to Eng- 
Jand. 

Mr M. Fitzgerald said, that we ought not 
to imitate the conduct which we blamed, 
the trophies ought to be restored to the 
countries from which they were taken.— 
When it was remarked to the Duke of Wel- 
lington, that on our last entrance into France, 
his troops shewed great delicacy towards the 
French, tne Duke answered, ** 1 will pro- 
mise, it J can influence them, that they will 


be equally moderate now.”—The motion 
Was agreed to. 


Friday, June 30. 


Another discussion took place on the first 
reading of the Duke of Cumberland’s Ad- 
ditional Bill, when it was carried by a ma- 
jority of 8: numbers LOO to 92. 


Monday, July 3. 
The Duke of Cumberland’s Additional 


Allowance Bill was further opposed, on the 
2d readiag, by Messrs Western, Wilberforce, 
Colonel Eliison, and Sir T. Ae- 
land. Mr Witte ryorce said, that if the Lady 
should ever be in a state of widuwhvod, that 
House would always be disposed to grant 
such an aliowance as would enable her to 
live suitably to her rank and dignity—the 
House ought not therefore to be betrayed 
into a sanction and approbation of that mar- 
riage, under the plea of providing against a 
contingency which might never happen. 
The 2d reading was negatived by 126 to 
125: the bill was consequently lost by a 
Majority of one. 


Tuesday, July 4. 


Sir J. Marjoribunks, after alluding to the 
indefatigable exertions of the Duke of Yurk 
in the organization of the British army, to 
which the Duke of Wellington attributed, 
in a great measure, all his victories, moved 
a vote of thanks in the tollowing words :— 
** That the thanks of this House be given to 
his itoyal Highness the Duke of York, 
Captain-General, and Commander in Chief 
of his Majesty’s Forces, for his effective and 
unreniitted exertions in the discharge of the 
duties of his high and important situation, 
during the perioa of upwards of twenty 
y ars, in the course of which time the Bri- 
tish army has attained a state of ciscipline 
and skill before unknown to it, and which 
exertions, under Providence, have been in a 
great degree the means of acquiring for this 
country the high military giory which it 
among the nations cf kurupe.” 

The Chancclior of the Lachequer would 
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not oppose the motion, though he thot 
it would have been brought torward iq 
more propriety at the close of the seryigg 
in which our army was engaged. 

Mr Western opposed the motion on thy 
Constitutional ground, that the Command 
in Chief was as much an officer of the Gp, 
vernment as any Member of the Adiynis, 
tration: he believed if the office of (yp. 
mander in Chief had been filled by any (ther 
person than the Royal Duke, the preset 
motion would not have been entertained, 

Mr W. Pole thought no man with tre 
British feelings would say they ought not to 
consider the merit of the illustrious (yp. 
mafider in Chief. His relation (the Duke 
of W.) had written to him, that he was as 
tonished at the improved state of the amy, 
brought about by the unremitting exertivas 
of the Duke of York. 

Mr A. Baring censured the warmth of 
the preceding speaker, and recommended an 
additional provision to his R. Highness, as 
a small reward for 25 years laborious ser 
vice in his Department. 

Mr Whitbread allowed there was weight 
in the objection of the Hon. Gent. Wr 
Western,) but as the motion was submitted, 
he should vote for it. Ele condemned the 
high tone of Mr W. Pole. 

Mr Serjeant Best said, if the Duke of York 
was thanked for the effectiveness of the at- 
my, and the Duke of Wellington for bis 
victories, an Address should. be presented to 
the Prince Regent, who had continued them 
in their commands: the motion was agreed 
to. 


Monday, July 10. 


Mr WuitBREAD—The Marquis of Tavis 
tock rose under the evident impression of the 
strongest feelings, which continued duns 
his speech, and had nearly prevented him 
from proceeding several times. He addres 
sed the Speaker to the following eflect = 

Sir,—I am persuaded that it must be 
quite unnecessary for me to say thal ee 
at this moment labouring under feelin 
the most painful and afflicting nature 
hear ! hear!) 1 wish, however, shot’) 
state to the House the reasons whith 4 
duce me to depart from the usual oe 
in moving for a new writ, in order a . 
may pay a humble. but sincere tribu és 
affection, to the memory of my a 
friend. Sir, it is not on any Ce ab 
of private friendship—it is not sen i 
templation of his many virtues a 
individuai—it is on the reflection © ais 
great space which he occupied 
House—it is on the recollection of 
did abilities—it is on the 
we who thought with him on police’ 
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«tg entertain of the advantage which the 
country derived from his exertions, that I 


F found my excuse for this address—that I 


even claim the concurrence of ali those who 
hear me in the feelings which agitate me at 
the present moment (hear! hear! hear 7) 
Jam well aware, Sir, that a great majority 
of this House thought his opinions erro- 
neouss But—I speak it with confidence— 
Jam sure that there is not one of his po- 
litical opponents who will not lay his hand 
on his heart and say, that he always found 
in him a manly antagonist (hear! hear! 
hear!) The House of Commons will, I 
am persuaded, ever do justice to the good 
intentions of those who honestly dissent 
from the sentiments of the majority. Ac- 
customed to defend his opinions with ear- 
nestness and warmth, the energies of his 
admurable and comprehensive mind would 
never admit the least approach to tameness 
or indifference. But no particle of animo- 
sity ever found a place in his breast, and, 
to use his own words on another melan- 
choly occasion, ‘* he never carvied his poli- 
tical eamity beyond the threshold of this 
House.” (hear! hear! hear! ) It was his 
uniform practice to do justice to the mo- 
tives of his political opponents: and I am 
happy to feel that the same justice is done 
to his motives by them (hear ! hear ! hear !) 
To those, Sir, who were more immediately 
acquainted with his exalted character—who 
knew the directness of his mind, his zeal 
for truth, his unshaken love of his country, 
the ardour and boldness of his disposition— 
incapable of dismay; his unaffected huma- 
nity, and his other various and excellent 
qualities, his loss is irreparable (hear, hear, 
ear!) But most of all will it be felt by the 
poor in his neighbourhood. ‘Truly might 
he be called ** the poor man’s friend.” On- 
ly those who like myself have had the op- 
portunity of observing his conduct. nearly, 
can be aware of his unabating zeal in pro- 
moting the happiness of all around him 
(hear, hear, hear!) Thousands of indivi- 
duals have benefited by the generosity of 
his heart; and the county, the principal 
town of which he represented, contains im- 
perishable records of his active philanthro- 
PY) 4 well as that of the good man who 
Went before him (hear, hear, hear!) His 
eloquent appeals in this House in favour of 
the unfortunate—appeals exhibiting the 
irankness and honesty of the true English 
character, will adorn the pages of the histo- 
pb although, at the present moment, 
etna a subject of melancholy retro- 
who have formerly dwelt 
ines , ‘8 it On the benevolence of a heart 
intel] ways beat, and on the vigour of an 

“Sct which was always employed, for 
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the benefit of his fellow creaturess (hear, 
hear, hear!) Sir, 1 am conscious that I 
need not intreat pardon of the House at 
large for thus indulging in the praise of my 
lamented friend ; but I owe an apology to 
those who loved him, for the feebleness 
with which it has been bestowed, (hear, 
hear, hear!) I move, Sir, that the Speaker 
do issue his warrant to the Clerk of the 
Crown, to make out a new writ for the 
election of a burgess to serve in the present 
Parliament for the Borough of Bedford, in 
the room of Samuel Whitbread, Esq. de- 
ceased. 

Mr Wilberforce said, that he had not en- 
joyed the honour of being so personally ac- 
quainted with Mr Whitbread as the Noble 
Lord who had just spoken with the best of 
eloquence—that of the heart. He hoped, 
however, he might be permitted to add his 
testimony. He was one of those who felt 
the value of such a character, and must pay 
it his tribute. It was truly said, that the 
character of Mr Whitbread was that of an 
Englishman in its most forcible sense. 
Even his defects, and indeed defects there 
were inevitably among all mortals, were 
such as were associated with the great qua- 
lities of the English character; so that in 
his view of it, there never was a more com- 
plete and true Englishman. All persons 
acquainted with public life knew his inde- 
fatigable perseverance, his superior talents, 
and his devotion of them to the public bu- 
siness. ‘Though he had so often differed 
from him on various subjects, yet he should 
feel himself grossly wrong, if he did not al- 
ways render full justice to his integrity, his 
public spirit, and his love of his country. 
(Hear.) He had witnessed these qualities, 
when he had seen him acting against the 
dearest feelings of private affection and 
friendship. Such a man as this was inva- 
luable in his life, and his loss was truly la- 
mentable. There was a melancholy satis- 
faction in seeing that those who differed 
frequently from him in opinion, respected 
his principles, venerated him, and regarded 
him as a public treasure. He (Mr Wilber- 
force,) could never forget him on another 
account. He had been always one of the 
most able and most zealous advocates of 
that great cause in which he himself had 
embarked for the benefit of the human 
race. Wherever the comforts, the rights, 
the happiness, of individuals were coneern- 
ed, he was ever ready to exert his great 
powers, the more in proportion as they were 
friendless and unprotected, with a view to 
the advantage of society. He begged par- 
don for intruding on the House, but trust- 
ed that the occasion justified it. (fleur, 
hear.) 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
he could have little to add to what had been 
already said with so mnch propriety and so 
much feeling ; but to the Noble Lord, and 
to other friends of the deceased, it might, 
perhaps, be satisfactory to know, that those 
with whom he most differed in political opi- 
nion, were always ready to do full justice 


to Mr Whitbread’s manly sincerity of 
They had never even supposed ji 
moment to be actuated by any other fej, 
than that which prompted him to gy bis 
duty to the public. (Hear, hear.) The 
Writ was then ordered. 

Parliament was prorogued on the 12the 
(See page 618 in last Number.) 
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EAST INDIES. 


FINAL CONQUEST OF THE ISLAND OF 
CEYLON. 


ISPATCHES received from Lieut.-Gen. 

Sir R. B ownrigg, dated Kandy, in Cey- 
lon, 26th February, announce the conquest 
of the King of Kandy’s dominions in the 
island of Ceylon; which now places the 
whole of that island in the possession of the 
British Government. 

On the Ist of February, after overcoming 
very great difficulties, principally in provi- 
sioning, the troops of the Ist and 2d divi- 
sions, uuder the command of Major Hook 
and Lieutenant-Colonel O’Connell, reached 
the foot of the Balani mountains, on the 
great road leading to the city of Kandy. 
The fort commanding the pass through the 
mountains was taken on the Ist, aftera 
trifling oppusition, and on the 3d, a fort 
still further in advance was taken posses- 
sion of by the Ist division, without loss. On 
the 10th, the army again moved forward, 
and reached the great river of Mahavelli- 
gauga, three miles distant from Kandy, 
when it was first learnt that the King and 
his adherents had abandoned his capital, 
and the defences which had been erected to 
prevent the passage of the river. On the 
i3th, Sir K. Brownrigg joined the advance 
of the army, and on the following day en- 
tered the city of Kandy, and fixed his head- 
quarters in the palace. On the 19th, the 
King was surrounded by the people of Dom- 
bera, the province into which he fled, and 
after some resistance was, together with 
two of his wives, taken prisoners. 


The Ceylon Government Gazette of the 6th 
March, 1815, contains the following Ofi- 
cial Declaration of the Settlement of the 
Kandian Provinces. 


Led by the invitation of the Chiefs, and 
welcomed by the acclamations of the peo- 
ple, the forces of his Britannic Majesty have 


entered the Kandian territory, and penetra. 
ted to the capital. Divine Providence has 
blessed their efforts with uniform and com. 
plete success. The Ruler of the interior 
provinces has fallen into their hands, and 
the Government remains at the disposal of 
his Majesty’s representative. 

In this sacred charge, it is his earnest 
prayer, that the power which has vouch. 
safed thus far to favour the undertaking, 
may guide his councils to a happy issue, in 
the welfare and prosperity of the people, 
and the honour of the British empire. 

Under circumstances far different from 
any which exist in the present case, it would 
be a duty, and a pleasing one, to favour the 
re-establishment of a fallen Prince, if his 
dominion could be fixed upon any principle 
of external reJation compatible with the 
rights of the neighbouring government, ot 
his internal rule in any reasonable degree 
recoiciled to the safety of his subjects. 

But the horrible transactions of the fatal 
year 1803, forced upon the recollection by 
many local circumstances, and by detail 
unknown before—the massacre ot 150 sick 
soldiers, lying helpless in the hospital of 
Kandy, left under the pledge of public faith, 
and the no less treacherous murder of the 
whole British garrison, commanded by Mae 
jor Davie, which had surrendered on 4 pr 
mise of safety, impress upon the Gover 
nor’s mind an act of perfidy unparalleled 1" 
civilized warfare, and an awful lesson T 
corded in characters of blood, against wt 
momentary admission of future —, 
while the obstinate rejection of all iriend'y 
ovéePtures, repeatedly made during the ® 
termission of hostilities, has served to a 
an implacable animosity destructive of the 
hope of a sincere reconciliation. on 

Of this animosity a daring instance ms 
exhibited in the unprovoked and er 
mutilation of ten innocent subjects 
British Government, by which seve? °°” 
number lost their lives-a measure aa 
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ance calculated and apparently intended to 
uta final negative to every probability of 
friendly intercourse. 

[/, therefore, in the present reverse of his 
fortunes and condition, it may be presumed 
the King would be found more accessible to 
negociation than in former times, what va- 
jue could be set on a.consent at variance 
with the known principles of his reign? or 


what dependence placed on his observance 


of conditions which he has hitherto so per- 
severingly repelled ? | 

Still less could the hope for a moment be 
entertained, that any conditions of safety 
were capable of being established on behalf 
of the inhabitants, who had appealed to his 
Majesty's Government for protection ; and 


yet more hopeless the attempt to obtain 


pardon or safeguard for the Chiefs, who 
had deemed it a duty paramount to every 


F other obligation, to become the medium of 


that appeal. 


How far their complaints have been 


] groundless, and their opposition licentious, 
| or, on the contrary, their grievances bitterly 


and intolerably real, may now be judged by 


E facts of unquestionable authenticity. 


The wanton destruction of human life 


| comprises or implies the existence of gene- 
ral oppression. 


Ja conjunction with that, 


| no other proofs of the exercise of tyranny 


require to be specified ; and one single in- 


stance, of no distant date, will be acknow- 


ledged to include every thing which is bar- 
barous and unprincipled in public rule, and 


Eto pourtray the last Stage of individual de- 


_ pravity and wickedness, the obliteration of 
S every trace of conscience, and the complete 
| extinction of human feeling. 


In the deplorable fate of the wife and 


children of Eheylapola Adikar, these asser- 
are fully substantiated—in which was 
cxhibited the savage scene of four infant 
| children, the youngest torn from the mo- 
| ther’s breast, cruelly butchered, and their 


heads. bruised in a mortar by the hands of 


their parent !—succeeded by the execution 


decree, 
q Cent sufferiy, 
p ‘ation of gui 
ty principie 


| With the he 


th 


ofthe woman herself, and three females 
mem limbs being bound, and a 
favy stone tied round the neck of each, 


| they were thrown into a lake and drowned. 


It is not, however, that, under an abso- 
7 ¢ Government, unproved suspicion must 
a the place of fair trial, and the fiat of 
pe sy stand instead of the decision of 
msuce st is not that a rash, violent, or un- 
jaa ora revolting mode of execu- 

» Is here brought to view, nor the/inno- 
§ under the groundless impu- 
It 3 but a bold contempt of eve- 
Of justice, setting at nought all 
nds of punishment, dispensing 
cessity of accusation, and 
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sing for its victims helpless females, unchar- 
ged with any offence, and infants incapable 
of a crime. 

Contemplating these atrocities, the ime 
possibility of establishing with such a man 
any civilized relations either of peace or 
war, ceases to be a subject of regret ; since 
his Majesty’s arms, hitherto employed in 
the generous purpose of relieving the dis- 
tressed, would be tarnished and disgraced 
by being instrumental in the restoration of 
a dominion, exercised in a perpetual out- 
rage to every thing which is sacred in the 
constitution or functions of a legitimate Go- 
vernment. 

On these grounds his Excellency the Go- 
vernor has acceded to the wishes of the 
chiefs and people of the Kandian provinces, 
and a convention has in consequence been 
held, the result of which a public act record 
and proclaim. 

The above declaration is followed by a 
proclamation, dated British head-quarters 
Kandy, March 2d, and addressed to the 
Cingalese, stating the substance of the Con- 
vention, by which the sovereignty of the 
Kaitdian territory is ceded to Great Britain. 

The proclamation states, that by the Con- 
vention of the 2d of March, 1815, and of 
the Cingalese year 1786, it was agreed, 

1. That the cruelties and oppressions of 
the Malabar Ruler had become flagrant and 
intolerable. 

2. That the Rajah Sri Wikreme Rajah 
Sinha, by the habitual violation of the chief 
and most sacred duties of a Sovereign, has 
forfeited a]l claims to that title or the powers 
annexed to the same, and is declared fallen 
and deposed from the office of King—his 
family and relatives, whether in the ascend - 
ing, descending, or collateral line, and whe- 
ther by affinity or blood, are also for ever 
excluded from the throne—and ali claim 
and title of the Malabar race to the domi- 
nion of the Kandian provinces are abolished 
and extinguished. 

3. That all maie persons being, or pre- 
tending to be relations of the said late Ra- 
jah, are declared enemies of the Kandian 
Government, and are prohibited from en- 
tering the provinces, without permission 
from the British Government, under the 
pains of martial law. 

4. The deminion of the Kandian provin- 
ces is vested in the British Sovereign, sa- 
ving to the Kandian Chiefs, lawfully ap- 
pointed by the British Government, their 
rights and privileges. 

5. The religion of Boodho, professed by 
the Chiefs and inhabitants of these provin- 
ces, is declared inviolable, and its rites, mi- 


nisters, and places of worship are to be. 


maintained and protected, 
6, Every 
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_G. Every species, of bodily torture, and 
all mutilation of. limb, member, or organ, 
are prohibited and abolished. 

_ 7. No sentence of death against any in- 
habitant can be carried into execution, ex- 
cept under the warrant of the British Go- 
vernor. 

8. The administration of justice and po- 
lice over the Kandian provinces is to be ex- 
ercised, under the above conditions, accord- 
ing to the established forms, and by the or- 
dinary authorities. 

9. and 10. These articles regulate the ad- 
ministration of civil and criminal justice 
and police over persons, not being Kandians, 
residing in the provinces. 

11. The royal dues and revenues of the 
Kandian provinces are to be managed and 
collected for his Majesty’s use and the sup- 
port of the provincial establishment, ac- 
cording to lawful custom, and under the di- 
rection and superintendence of the accredit- 
ed agent or agents of the British Govern- 
ment. 

12. His Excellency the Governor will a- 
dopt provisionally, and recommend to the 
confirmation of his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, in the name and on the be- 
half of his Majesty, such dispositions in fa- 
vour of the trade of these provinces as may 
facilitate the export of their products, and 
improve the returns, whether in money, or 
in salt, cloths, or other commodities, useful 
and desirable to the inhabitants of the Kan- 
dian country. 

The Gazette also contains an account of 
a conference held by the Governor, Licut.- 
Gen. Brownrigg, with the principal Kandian 
Chiefs, in the Great Hall of Audience, in 
the Palace of Kandy. In the afternoon of 
the 3d of March, the Governor took his seat, 
and the troops were drawn up before the 
Palace, forming a line through which the 
Adikars and Principal Chiefs passed. 

Eheylapola, late Adikar, who has declin- 
ed official employ, preferring to remain in 
retirement, and soliciting only the title of 
he Fricnd of the British Government, enter- 
ed first and alone. 

Molligodde, acting on the occasion as first 
Adikar, then came forward, leading in the 
Dessaves of provinces and other principal 
Chiefs, about twenty in: number. The 
Governor rose up to receive them, and (with 
Kieylapola) continued standing throughout 
the conference. 

A scene no less novel than interesting 
was here presented, in the state and cos- 
tume of the Kandian Couri, with an Eng- 
lish Goverucr presiding, and the hall lined 
on both sides with British Officers. 

_ His Excellency then thanked the Dessaves 
for the attention shewn to the troops in 
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their various routes through the CUNY to 
wards the ¢apital; which gave 
the Chiefs to observe, that they considers 
them as protectors; and that by the arrjy) 
of his Excellency and the army, they jg 
been rescued from tyranny and Oppression, 

The Governor observed, he was grayij 
in having been the means of their deliye,, 
ance. He assured them of full Protection, 
in their persons, their property, and all thejy 
rights, and added, that while he had the 
honour of holding the administration in the 
island, it would be his study to make they 
experience the blessings of his Majesty's 
benign Government. 

It was then intimated to the Chiefs, that 
a paper had been prepared, expressive of the 
principles on which the participation of his 
Majesty’s Government was offered to their 
acceptance, and that it was about to be 
read, which they requested might be done, 

The ‘Treaty was then read in English by 
Mr Sutherland, Deputy-Secretary to Go. 
vernment, and afterwards in Cingalese by 
the Modeliar of his Excellency’s Gate, 
Abraham de Saram. This important do. 
cument was listened to with profound and 
respectful attention by the Chiefs; and ij 
was pleasing to observe in their looks a 
marked expression of cordial assent, which 
was immediately declared with great earnest 
ness. 

After the treaty was read in Cingalese, 
the Adikar Moiligodde and the other Chiefs 
proceeded to the great door of the hall, 
where the Mohottales, Coraals, Vidaans, 
and other subordinate Headmen from the 
different provinces were attending, with é 
great concourse of the inhabitants ; and the 
Headmen being called on by the Adikat to 
range themselves in order according to their 
respective districts, the treaty, was agai! 
read by the Modeliar in Cingalese at, the 
conclusion of which the British flag 4 
hoisted for the first time, and a royal salute 
from the cannon of the city, announced his 
Majesty, George the Third, Sovereign 
the whole Island of Ceylon. 


— 


BRITISH OPERATIONS IN NEPA 


Our Number for June contained “ew 
count of two unsuccessful efforts which ha 
been made to, take the fort of Kalung® 
the Nepaul country, by assault. ae 
paulese, encouraged by their success. 
to carry on the war with en 
fortunately for the British interests id 
Kast Indies, they have been in sever e 
stances successful against their bua 
ponents. The Calcutta papers 
of February, contain some juteresting + 
tieulars of the operations ¢ 
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ne’ Nepaulese Major-General Ochterlony, 
wag at’ Nher orr the 22d Deceinber. Ilav- 
ing been joined by strong reinforcementsy 
dn fie 25th he commanded an attack on the 
fort of Rhamghur, and on the 29th, the 
whole of the stockades erected in front of 
the fort were taken in grand siyle. The 
enemy made a sally, Dut were driven back 
by Lieutenant-Colov.<! tbomson, with a loss 
of 500 men, and wita but little loss on the 
part of the British. Ma) c-Gen. Ochterlony 
has enclosed Ummeer Sing, with his whole 
force, within the fort of Mullown, where he 
is closely watched. Rhamghur is blockaded 
by a battalion of Col. Arnola’s detachinent. 
The enemy experience great distress from 
the want of provisions, and both armies suf- 
fr much from the intense coid. On the 
morning of the 3d February, an attempt to 
dislodge the enemy from a stockade, con- 
stricted in a jungle near Barragharee, was 
mate by 500 men under Capt. Hay, but 
fulled, with the loss of one killed and two 
wounded. The night after the above affair, 
a desperate attempt was made to assassinate 
Major Roughsedge, by a villain employed 
by the Goorkah chief. ‘I'he assassin entered 
theeamp, and even gained the Major’s tent; 
but he happened to be then in the tent of 
Captain Hay. The Goorkah carried off the 
Major’s pistols, and produced them to his 
chief on his return. ‘ihe chief prevailed on 
him to venture on the following night, with 
instructions to fire a pistol when the deed 
should be accomplished, as a signal for a 
general attack by the whole Goorkah force, 
under the impression that the confusion 
would ensure success, all the treops being in 
readiness round the camp. Fortunately in 
this second attempt, he was detected, seized, 
and, it was supposed, would be executed. 
Onthe Purneah frontier, a post called Mood- 
Wanee, commanded by Lieut. Thomas, was 
attacxed on the 2d Feb. by 500 of the ene- 
My, in the night; but Lieut. Thomas sue- 
ceeded in driving them back, but not before 
they had burnt all the British cainp-equl- 
page. The posts on the frontier are stated 
‘0 be rather weak. More of these night-at- 
tacks were apprehended. 

General Martindell, on the 26th Docem- 
bet, ordered an attack on the fort of Jump- 
aa In this affair the loss is 
been 19 officersand 150 rank 
Aiied and wounded. Among the 
208 ~ Lieutenants Mrat, Ist, 
Wi Toe furner of the 27th 

W arner, 6th, Licu- 
inh asi Jotnson of the 12th, 
. cpt, eons of the «th, 


wis 


and Watson of the 13th N. I. From Cale 
cutta, of date February 27th, we learn that 
the advance of Gen. Martindell’s army, 
commanded by Col. Cooke, bad succecded 
in establishing itself on the Jumpta hill, 
and that the speedy reduction of the fort of 
Jeitah or Jumptaghur, seemed inevitable. 
Col. Arnold's detachment is understood to 
have approached Bellaspoor, the Baiah of 
which country had begun to shew symptoms 
of a wish to desert the cause of the Nepau- 
lese. 

On 3d January, General Wood conmmen- 
ced an attack on the defences in advance of 
the town of Buttvol 3 but afier a well fought 
contest, he was obliged to draw off the 
troops. In this attack General Wood was 
struck in the chest by a spent ball, and 
Lieutenants Pointz and Pickering o” the 
Lith European regiment were wounded, as 
also Brigade Major Hiatt, Captain M*Dow- 
all, and Lieutenant Morison, of the engi- 
neers. The 17th European regiment lost 
14 in killed and 60 wounded. 

General Marley was in the Teraie. The 
Nepaulese attacked one of his advanced 
posts, under Captain Sibley, on Ist January, 
which, by superiority of numbers, they 
completely routed, and captured a field piece. 
Cajitain Sibley, wounded, fell into the hands 
of the enemy. About the same time, the 
other advance, at Gorashun, under Captain 
Blackney, was also attacked by an over 
whelming force, and compelled to retreat 
with great loss. Captain Blackney and 
Lieut. Duncan are reported to be killed. 
General Marley quitted the army on the 
Tirhoot frontier on the 10th Feb. and pro- 
ceeded to take the command of the station 
of Berhampore, leeving the. commana to 
Col. Dick, until Major-Gen. Wood should 
join. The L7ta Kuropean regt. was on its 
march from Dinapore to join this army.— 
Major-Gen. Wood was, at the above date, 
at Bansey, with the force under his com- 
mand. 

His Excellency the Richt Hon. the Gover- 
nor-General aud suite set out from Vicerut 
on the Ist Feb. and proceeded on the road 
to Cawnpore. After visiting Agra, he was 
to direct his course towards Futtyghur, 
where his Lordship proposed to remain 
during the ensuing hot season. 

Private letters from Bombay of the Lith 
February state, that the Bengal army has 
been increased to above 27,00) men; “nd in 
consequence of the iaformaion received in 
Britain of the doubtful state of affairs in 
India, and the fears entertained of what 
might be the resuit, were the charm by 
which our Easiern possessious has beea 
alone held (the invineibiliiy of the 4ritisa 
t broken, it ts said that 20 regi- 
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ments, completed to 1000 men each, will be 
immediately sent out to reinforce our ar- 
mies.in. that country. Should the Com- 
mander in Chief succeed in the conquest of 
Nepaul, the Mast India Company’s territo- 
ries in the peninsula will then border on the 
great empire of China. 
WEST INDIES, 
CAPTURE OF GUADALOUPE, 


This island was restored to France by 
the treaty of Paris in 1814, when Admiral 
Linois was appointed Governor by Louis 
XVIil. On the news of Bonaparte’s re- 
urn from Elba in March last reaching the 
island, the Governor immediately hoisted 
the tri-coloured flag, and declared for his 
old master, in whose name he continued to 
hold it, notwithstanding the representations 
made to him by the French Governor of 
Martinique, and the British authorities in 
that quarter, of the final overthrow of Na- 
poleon, and the restoration of Louis to the 
throne of the mother country. A_ British 
naval and military expedition was in con- 
sequence fitted out in the West Indies, for 
the purpose of reducing the garrison, and 
restoring the island to the government of 
Louis XVIII. The expedition was under 
the Command of Lieutenant-General Sir 
James Leith, and Rear-Adiniral P. C. Dur- 
ham, who on the 10th August, after a slight 
contest, forced the garrison to a capitulation, 
the principal article of which is, that the 
Governor, Admiral Count Linois, the se- 
cond in command, General Boyer, and all 
the French troops of the line, shall be sent 
to France as prisoners of war, to be at the 
disposal of his Grace the Duke of Welling- 
Lorie 
DESTRUCTION OF PORT ROYAL, JAMAICA. 


It is with much sorrow we announce a 
dreadful event, which has laid almost ail 
the town of Port Royal, ia Jamaica, in ashes. 
The following account is extracted from the 
Jamaica Royal Gazette :— 


Kingston, Jamaica, July 15. 

We have this day the melancholy and 
distressing task of recording the effects of a 
fatal and destructive fire, which broke out 
in the town of Port Royal, about half past 
one o'clock on Thursday afternoon. It be- 
gan in a negro-yard in Cannon-street, and 
was occasioned by a negro woman’s making 
a fire in an improper place. It quickly 
communicated to the adjoining buildings, 
and, among the first, to Miss Finnan’s fine 
lodging-house ; from thence it spread its 
ravages to the adjoining and opposite hou- 
ses, and, from the very strong breeze that 
prevailed, burning shingles, &c. were svon 
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wafted to others, which being remarty 
dry, quickly burst out in a vlaze, so thy by 
two o’clock three or four parts of the towg 
were burning in a most horrid manner, 
The consternation that now Prevalled jp 
the tewn, as we are informed, SUtpasyes 
descriptions every minute fresh flames wor. 
issuing forth; the principal street, in whie, 
the Court House, Varrant’s tavern, Mr pa. 
san’s and Mr Jackson’s stores, are situated, 
became a volume of fire ahd smoke, ayg 
from thence it spread to the whole of the 
streets und lanes towards the harbour, th 
wharfs, and the Naval Hospital, Mr p. 
M*‘Kowan’s house and wharf, and all ad. 
Joining, to within a few houses of the off. 
cers’ quarters on the parade. The fire ha. 
ving communicated to Mrs Whittake;’y 
house towards the west corner of the pa. 
rade, it was suggested to pull down the hous 
ses opposite, so as to open a_ passage be. 
tween those on fire to those which it had 
not yet reached, which being effccted by 
very great exertions, was the means of pres 


venting the flames from continuing their 


fatal effects along the row of houses on the 
parade leading to the Artillery Hospital, 
which were thus fortunately preserved from 
the dreadful element. 

The dock-yard has been miraculously s- 
ved; nothing but the exertions and skill 
displayed on the unhappy occasion could 
havé secured it 3 as it is, some of the buiid- 
ings near the wall, close to Mr Jackson's 
store, have been demolished, partly by the 
fire, and partly by pulling them down, tu 
prevent the flames from communicating to 
those of more value, situated further in the 
yard. ‘To attempt to estimate the loss sus 
tained by, or particularize individuals who 
have suffered on this melancholy occasion, 
would be absurd. Suffice it to say, thal, 
of all classes, some have lost much, and 
some their little all! The fire was not com- 
pletely got under until early yestes 
morning, and of ill-fated Port Roya, al 
that now remains, besides the dock -yard, i 
Fort Charles, the artillery barracks aud 4 
pital, the church, the street in which 
Peter Duflus’s house is situated. the stree 
at the back of it, in which Mr Henry Beers 
liquor-store is, and also from about It 
16 houses on the parade, commeneiis 
Mrs Clarke’s old lodging-house, and <n 
ning each way to about six or eaves Os 

We regret to state that several lives ¥° 
lost on this unfortunate occasion. 

AMERICA. 
UNITED STATES. all 
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ihe Mediterranean, has been followed by a 
peace concluded between ihe republic and 
fhe Government of Algiers, on the follow- 
ing conditions 

«Y], The frigate, a brig, with all other 
eimtures made by the American squadron, 
ave to be restored. 2. ‘The prizes lately ta- 
tén by the Algerines from the Americans 
aye to be returned to the proprietors. 3. The 
prisoners on both sides to be surrendered 
without any reserve or ransom. 4 No an- 
nual tribute to be in firture exacted by the 
Dev of Algiers from the Americans.” 

We hope that the above arrangement 
will be preparatory to the perfect re-estab- 
lishment of the peace of the Mediterra- 
nean, and te the abrogation of those tributes 
which have hitherto been extorted, with 
such circumstances of disgrace, from the 
European nations navigating that sea. 

It has been stated that the States of Ame- 
rica have volunteered to build yearly, one 
vessel of 74 guns in each State, which they 
are to present to Government fully equip- 
ped, and free of expence. We do not know 
what credit is due to this report; but it is 
certain that of late, great attention has been 
paid by the Government to the augmenia- 
tion of the naval power of the Republic; 
and it appears from the following article, 
that if not already, there wil! soon be a 
powerful American fleet in the European 
seas. 

New York, July 22. 

Another squadron will shortly sail to join 
the American fleet in the Mediterranean. 
Port Mahon, in the island of Minorca, is to 
he the rendezvous. It will then consist of 
the following ‘ships :—The ‘Independence, 
ainbridge, 74; Washington, Chauncey, 74; 
Guerrier, Decatur, 44; lava, Perry, 44; 
Macedonian, Jones, 38 : Constellation, Gor- 
— 36 ; Congress, Morris, 36; (from Hol- 
neice Ontario, ship, Elliot, 183; Erie, 
18; Epervier, brig, Downs, 18; 
fig iy, Rodgers, 18; Boxer, Porter, 16; 
Read, 16; Saranac, Elton, 16; 
Nicholson, 16; Spark, Gamble, 

Spitfire, Dallas, 14; Torch, Chauncey, 

sand the Lynx, Storer, 14 guns.” 

—<— 


SPANISH AMERICA. 


The confused state of Mexico has been so 
Fay buat, for some time past little or no 
mation has been obtained of the pry= 
ceedings of that important section of Spa- 
America. Mexivo gazettes and cur- 
now been received to a 
lay 14. Vera Cruz, dated 
considerable light on the 
rection of New Spain. Within the last 
Months this had take such a spread, 
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that large bodies, of insurgents ‘had ‘ayi- 
proached the capital of Mexico; and ‘the 
Viceroy was so much pressed, that he hed 
been compelled to eall in ‘several divisions 
of troops to his aid, which was operating m 
the inner province. So great was his ut- 
gency, that he had reeatied the 1500 men 
who left Mexico for Vera Cruz on the 22d 
of April, as an escort to the convoy ; all the 
property of which they had lodged in the 
castle of Perote, and were themselves pro- 
ceeding back to the capital by forced marches. 
It would be impossible to enumerate the 
actions detailed in the file of gazettes 5; not 
only in consequence of their frequency, and 
embracing a long period of time, but our 
readers would not know the geographical 
position of the places. ‘The principei mili- 
tary action is that of the siege ot Copore 
(45 leagues from Mexico), where the largest 
body of royalist troops was employed, which 
had been raised after considerable less on 
the part of the besiegers. As far as we can 
collect, the general aspect presented by the 
whole of New Spain is exactiy the same 
as that of Old Spain in the late war; the 
royalists possess only the capitals of provin« 
ces, in which they are obliged to keep many 
troops to mairitain internal order, and keep 
their communications open as well as they 
can. They can hardly venture into the 
field; and even in this situation their ad- 
vanced posts are frequently attacked, as was 
jately the case with the outworks the Vice- 
roy had established two miles from Mexico. 
The insurgents are completely organized in- 
to strong guerrillas and parties, and nothing 
royalist can traverse the roads withcut co- 
vering troops. 

By the latest Jamaica mails we have re- 
ceived some interesting details respecting 
the expedition lately sent from Cadiz, under 
General Morillo. This force, composed of 
10,000 men, and a large naval armament, 
is already nearly frittered away. In the 
island of Margarita, where the armament 
first arrived, the man-of-war, St P ter of 
Alcantara, blew up with 1500 men, inclu- 
ding sailors on board, 460,000 dollars, 700 
quintals of gunpowder, several ticid-pieces, 
and other stores; together with 7000 mus- 
kets, and a corresponding quantity of clo- 
thing, accoutrements, &e. intended for the 
arming of fresh troops as Miorillo, proceed- 
ed into the country. This accident has pa- 
ralyzed the whole affair, and heuce cates 
the undoing of the enterprize, 

By accounts from Carthagena of the Lith 
August, it appears that Morillo had jefi Cas 
raccas for Santa Martha, after having deft 
S00 men in gerrison at the islatid of Mar- 
garita, 800 in Cumana and Barcelona, 1600 
in Caraecas, 800 in Lanos, amd ay 
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Puerto Cavello. In the unfortunate and 
ten-times-ravaged Venezuela, he yet found 
he was master of only that ground within 
the scope of his guns, for active and enter- 
prising cueriilas cut off his communications 
and provisions, and made it impossible to 
combiie any extensive operations. 

On ine 3lst of July, Colonel Durham ar- 
rived at Carthagena from London, with a 

Ship laden with 15,000 muskets, powder, 
&c. A few days before, two armed shallops 
had taken a Spanish frigate, the Neptune, 
which had on board the Governor of Pa- 
nam and 300 soldiers, with 2000 muskets. 
This frigate was driven on the coast ina 
storm, which caused her capture. Cartha- 
ena is now therefore able to arm 25,000 
of its willing inhabitants, who only wanted 
weapons to wield in defence of their invaded 
rights, and, besides, 4,000 regulars from 
Santa Fe were marching to her aid." Every 
foreigner had been called upon in case of 
need, and the greatest enthusiasm and una- 
nimity prevailed ; and when all this is con- 
sidered, we may safely say that the Inde- 
pendents may laugh at the sounding but 
impotent exertions of Spain. 

Letters from Buenos Ayres of the 22d 
Jure mention, in strong terms, the great 
preparations which have been made to give 
a warm reception to the stili-expected Ca- 
diz expedition. All the land and sea re- 
sources of the country, which had been 
judged necessary, have been called forth, 
and were then in motion. All the inhabi- 
tants, of every class and condition, were 
burning with ardour, elated with confi- 
dence, hoping for a fresh opportunity to tri- 
umph over Spanish tyranny, and at once 
wrest their cause out of the hands of doubt. 
Not a dissentient voice is now heard in the 
country. Ferdinand’s threat, and the known 
situation of Spain, had united them all. 

Great events may soon be expected in the 
above quarter of the world. Now disenga- 
ged from the fears of a blazoned expedition 
from Cadiz, and united among themselves, 
the Independents of Buenos Ayres will push 
on to Peru, where several of the upper pro- 
vinces have already thrown off the Spanish 
voke. Peru is in contact with Quito and 
Guayaquil: from these places a chain of 
communication exists with New Grenada, 
so that the tide of popular feeling will flow 
back in exactly an inverse ratio to the plans 
of the merchants of Cadiz, and the views of 
the Spanish Court. 


FRANCE, 


Two important state papers have got into 
circulation, addressed tothe King,by Fouche, 
ei the state of brance in regard to its in- 
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ternal dissentions, and ii its relation wi, 
the foreign armies. ‘Vhe!‘first is entities, 


Report to the King on the situation of Prange, 
and on the relation witiv the Foreign 4p, 
mies, by L'ouche, Minister af the 
Police. 


E—The devastation of Frange js 
its height. Every thing is ruined, wesigg, 
and destroyed, as if we had neit! her to ape 
for peace nor sition. ‘The inhabitany 
fly before undisciphncd coldiers—-the 
are filled with unhappy veings who seek jn 
them a last asylum 5 3 the crops are perishing 
on the ground; in a short time despair wi 
no longer listen to the voice of any a: sthor ty; 
and this war, undertaken for the triumph of 
moderation and justice, will equal in barby. 
rity those deplorable and too-celebrated in. 
vasions, the memory of which is handed 
down in history with borror.” 

After stating that war was still carried on 
by the Allies, against France without any 4. 
vowed object; and that the internal dis. 
turbances and disobedience to the laws pro- 
ceeded from the ignorance of the people 
as to the real objects of the allied powers, 
the reporter proceeds :— 

** It is grievous to think that this state of 
things originates in the error of some Ca 
binets, in the judgments formed by them on 
the situation of France. ‘The fullilment o/ 
all their desires depends on themselves alone. 
There are no sacrifices to which an enligh!- 
ened people will not readily submit, when 
they see the object for which they are ex 
acted, and find in them the means of avuid: 
ing grether calamities. Such is the disposi- 
tion, such the wish of every Frenchman 

** But if they, on the other hand, wish 
to obtain preparatory measures for wkno" 
plans, they demand a thing impossible. 
There is no such thing as blind obedient 
in France. The Powers have not yet pt 
lished any of their designs 5 no one knows 
what idea he ought to entertain of the (50- 
vernment, of the authority of your nes 
ty, or of the future. Anxiety and suspiciel 
are at their height, and every thing cart 
a subject of terror in the midst of this ¢ 
scurity. Buta single word would chang? 
every disposition; there would no longei 
be an obstacle to any measures, if they 
made a part of a general plan which thea d 
altogether afford some conciliation 1 
dicnce. 

Let the Sovereigns t! 
plain themselves. Why 
refusing this act of justice 
to bring forward all their the nation 
many conditions of the repose 0 nakt 
and let our concession to theif views 
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rvofia reciprocal treaty, and there will no 
jonger be any difliculttes. 1 

“ The Sovereigns do not, perhaps, suffi- 
ciently remark the circle of embarrassments 
and obstacles in which they place both us 
aud themselves. We require good order to 
acond them, and their explanation to re- 
establish good order. Are they desirous of 
sacrifices which require repartitions and 
prompt obedience ? Itis only requisite for 
this purpose, that the authorit y of your Mia- 
jesty should be full and entire; nothing is 
possible, nothing can be executed, if peace 
does not exist in reality, at least provision- 
ally; and far from being in a state of peace, 
we experience all the calamities of war. 

“Let the Sovereigns bestow at least 
gome attention to their own interests.— 
When every thing shall be ruined and de- 
vastated round their armies, how will they 
find means of subsistence? Js there no 
danger in dispersing the troops? All arms 
will not be taken away, and arms of all sorts 
are murderous in the hands of despair.— 
With respect to warlike contributions, what 
new sacrifice can be demanded, where every 
thing has already been destroyed by the sol- 
dier? With respect to armed force, when 
once discipline is relaxed, it is not easily re- 
established.” 

The Minister then insists that the war 
which the Allies waged against France, 
ought to have been distinguished from others, 
iustead of imitating and surpassing the ex- 
cesses against which the Sovereigns took up 
arms. 

“They were (he says) desirous of pu- 
nishing the individual who sported with the 
calamities of nations, and they inflict on 
France the same violence, the same inhu- 
manity. It was thought by all Europe, that 
the entry of the Sovercigns into Paris would 
put an end to the war. What will be 
thought on learning that it was then only 
that the excesses of oppression commenced 
Without combats, and without resistance ? 
The evils which we are reproached with 
having inflicted on others, were never so 
great; they never took place when the use 
of arms had no object ; and though it were 
true, that we had given the first examples 
of such an abuse of force, ought they to 
‘Mitate what they impute to us asa crime ? 
“It is known in the North, it is known 
in Prussia, that our want of moderation 
Seve birth to energy and -public spirit in our 
‘nemies. ‘There will no longer be any end 
the sufferings of humanity, if mutual 
vengeances are to become the rule of war ; 
for nations never die. 


“ Your Majesty will deign to permit me 
to insist on 


sR one final consideration——So long 
“Fanee shall’ have any thing to preserve, 


by the hope of maintaining its urfeerity, a¥ 
a nation, no sacrifice will beim possitie, amd 
all the plans of an equitable policy may be 
executed 5; but the day in which the inhabis 
tants shall have lost every thing, in which 
their ruin shall be consummated, a new ors 
der of things—a new series of events will be 
seen to arise, because there will no longer 
be either Government or obedience. A 
blind fury wili take the place of resignation. 
They will only seek counsel in despair; on 
both ‘sides there will be ravage—pillage will 
make war on pillage. Every step of the 
foreign soldiers will be marked with bivod. 
France will be less ashamed of destroying 
herself, than in allowing herself to be de- 
stroyed by others;—the moment approach. 
es ;—already the national spirit takes this 
frightful direction ;—the most opposite par- 
ties are blending into one—La Vendee it- 
self unites its colours with those of the army. 
In this excess of evils, what line of conduct 
remains to your Majesty but that of remo- 
val? ‘The public functionaries in the same 
manner will quit their pinces, and the ar- 
mies of the Sovereigns will then be at issue 
with individuals freed frora al! sociai ties. 

** A nation of thirty millions of inhabi- 
tants may undoubtedly disappear from the 
face of the earth; but in this war of man to 
man, the oppressed and their vanquishere 
will lie together in one grave.” 

The second report relates to the state ef 
France in regard to its own armies, and to 
the distractions of the interior..—lt begins 
by ascribing the disturbances which prevail 
in the southern departments to a fear of all 
classes of the people, of a return to the old 
regime, and the triumph of old opinions, 
and that the public only have shades of dif- 
ference in the strength of their animosicy. 
In the centre of France (says the writer) 
minds are more calm: there obedience will 
be more prompt; but the capital must be 
considered a distinct class. ‘lhe North, it 
is stated, has evinced moderation ; the chi- 
racter of its inhabitants renders it suscep- 
tible of disturbance ; a constitutional regie, 
under the government of the King, would 
satisfy the wishes of the departments of the 
north. The west presents 4 frightful con- 
trast—a great number of persons in La 
Vendce, in Limousin, and Pictou, are <dc- 
voted to the King; but either from terror 
or from passion, for the last twenty years, 
they have confounded the cause of the an- 
cient regime with the cause of royalty. The 
royalisme of the south breaks out in at- 
tempts: armed bands. penetrate into the 
towns and overrurf the country. Assassi- 
nations and robberies multiply; justice is 
everywhicre silent 5 the administration every - 
where inuctive ; the passions that ecitate, 
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alone speak and are listened ‘to. The de- 
partments of the Pyrenees wish for neither 
troubles nor re-actions. Auvergne, altho’ 
Gu innissive, is of a constitutional sentiment 
oniy, and at Lyons two parties prevail.— 
‘Yowards the eastern frontier, Alsace, Lor- 
taine, the three bishopricks, Ardennes, 
Champagne, Burgundy, Franche Compte, 
and Dauphiny, present a danger of a dilfer- 
ent kind. A mioral opposition to the go- 
vernment of the royal dynasty Is there near- 
Jy general. ‘the noblesse and the clergy, 
La Vendee expected, have no where any 
party. All France revolts at the excesses 
committed in the south, by those bands that 
exclusively cali themselves royal: even their 
existence is a state of rebellion. Fanati- 


cism, civil war, and the counter-revolution-- 


ary sentiment, excite horror everywhere 5 
scarcely a tenth part, of the French nation 
ean be found who are willing to revert to 
the old regime, and scarcely a fifth who are 
heartily devoted to legitimate authority. 
This will not prevent the greater majority 
from submitting sincerely to your Majesty 
in your capacity of chief of the state. ‘That 
submission will be lasting ; m the course of 
time it will even assume the character of 
love and confidence, if France be constantly 
governed by liberal ideas, eminently consti- 
tutional, and completely national. The re- 
porter then adverts to the condition of the 
French army, the submission of which to 
the King is attributed to various motives: 
in some it is represented as a sincere return 
to their duty 5 in others the effect of neces- 
sity. As to the army in general, it is said 
to be now wounded and humiliated at be- 
holding its dismemberment and dismissal. 
That army has been employed in invasion 
and conquest; repose is repugnant to it: 
ambition unbounded by fortune had ren- 
dered it enterprising, and though it had no 
ionger at its head as general that warlike 
chief of the state, it could not but long re- 
member its ancient standards. It is then 
asserted, that the fewer old officers and sol- 
diers there remain in the new corps about 
to be formed, the more discontent and se- 
dition will be found in the midst of the peo- 
ple. It will require a long time before the 
chject is accomplished of estranging a new 
army from the interests of the old. The ci- 
vil disturbances wili become much more se- 
rious in more stormy elements, and if the 
clash of the various factions be survived, 
every thing will be in a state of preparation 
for a civil war: under the most favourable 
supposition, the disbanding of the army will 
bave the efiect of recruiting the brigands, 
and it is impossible not to discover a cause 
ef terror in the mere fact of throwing upon 
cloetri¢ population, already sa much dis- 


turbed, 209,000 connected 
many families, who are thus placed jj 
position to the government. No authority 
could withstand such an immense Coalition 
of ill-will, hatred, passion, and of shattered 
and discordant interesis. The rest of 4, 
article is merely speculative, coasistiny 
general observations on the differen; parties 
** [tis evident that there are two greg 
factions in the state. ‘The one defends the 
principles cf the revolution, and the oth 
aims at a counter-revolution. The foree of 
the two factions may be measured. In the 
one there are the nobles and the clergy, the 
ancient possessors of national estates—the 
emigrants—the old royalists, and all thy 
remains of the old parliaments—enlightep. 
ed men, who sincerely, because they have 
learned nothing for twenty-five years, cap. 
not comprehend how their old knowledve 
shquld be deficient ; a certain number alsy 
who cannot pardon what they have abhor. 
red, or who prefer their repose to every 
thirg, and have no hope of regaining it but 
in the old regime ; lastly, impassioned wri. 
ters, und individuals whor a spirit of hatred 
impels always to violent measures—to ex 
tremities. In the other party is almost the 
whole of France—the constitutionalists and 
the republicans, the actual army and the 
people, a!l the discontented classes, and even 
a multitude of good Frenchmen, not less 
enlightened than attached to the King—but 
who are convinced that every attempt o 
counter-revolution, and even a simple ten- 
dency to the old regiuie, would beceine the 
signal of an explosion similar to that of 
1789, and would have the same result.” 
The reporter then recommends, as the 
only chance of securing the Royal power, 
a policy founded on the new order of things 
which has arisen in France. He considers 
that the old regime is at the end, that it ls 
impossible for any power to revive it, and 
that the King must therefore trust to the 
attachment of other parties not so merch in- 
sulated from the mass of the people 4s tiie 
Royalists of 1789. If matters are conduct: 
ed according to the views of this party 
who are mostly composed of the old nd 
blesse, and of priests, the writer seeuls 
dread that a new convulsion will speedy 
take place, in which the Government wil 
be rent to pieces, and the country prs 
in all the horrors of anareby. 
It will be observed from the above grit 
ment of the French minister, that fear 
distractions prevail in the interior of F fart 
particularly in the southern de 
In the course of last month the eee? 
of Nismes rose against the protestants; and 
for several days this class of pecp! ry 
exposed to the most atrocious persed 
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dering him to be casiuiered and imprisoned 


eral hundreds of them were cruelly 
dassacred 3 While others, who fled from the 
had their houses and property burn- 
These exces- 
eos were committed by bands of Royalists, 
encouraged and sometimes headed by the 
authorities which had been placed in these 
departments by the Duke of Angouleme, 
ty act in the name of the king. ‘These au- 
thorities, however, were displaced by Royal 
authority, and the Duke «f Angouleme was 


| recalled to Paris from the south, in which 


quarter, say some of the private letters, he 
jad been acting independently of the King 
and of his Allies. On their journey to the 
south, the Duke ‘and Duchess ef Angou- 
leme, while passing through Poictiers, nar- 
rowly escaped assassination by an armed 
band of soldiers, Wearing the colours of Bo- 
naparte, who beset the house in which they 
were lodged : they only saved their lives by 
making their escape through a back door. 

At Thoulouse, a General Ramel was as- 
sassinated ia a popular commotion, excited 
by dishanded soldiers, with circumstances of 
great atrocity. Many, of the persecuted pro- 
testants of Nismes Joined themselves to in- 
surrectionary bands of discontented Bona- 
partists, and these were headed by an ex- 
General Gilly and the jate Lieutenant of Po- 
lice at Lyons. ‘Their watchword was Na- 
poleon the Second. Between this force and 
a) Austrian regiment, an action took place 
on the 24th August, in which the regular 
force, after sustaining some loss, succeeded 
in dispersing the insurgents, who fled to 
the niountains of Cevennes, where their 
humbers, according to one of the Paris pa- 
pers, amount to 30,000 men. 

The New Legislative Chambers were to 
Meet on the 25th instant ; and the result of 
tacir deliberations’ was looked forward to 
with much anxiety and dread. Most of 
the elections had fallen on pure Royalists, 
and that party was determined on a violent 
struggle to restore the ancient order of 
things, by dissolving the present ministry, 
ind Making the throne as absolute as be- 
lore the revolution. Should such a course 
be atlempted, a recurrence of all the hor- 
Turs of the first years of the revolution, it 
Was dreaded would be the consequence. 

; Marshal Ney was brought to Paris and 
Maprisoned above a month since, and a 
Council ot Marshals was appointed to try 
hin}, on charges similar to these brought a- 
The trial, however, has 
fuinmnenced 3 and it is supposed to 

of the impossibility of pro- 
first Court. A Council Was 
“ppolnicd by the King, at the head of 
was Marshal Moncey ; but he hav- 


Ving refys 
*elused to act, a decree was passed, or- 


Gil 


for three mouths. Massena and Augereau, 
it is said, also refused to sit on the trial ; 
and it is now supposed that it will be re- 
linquished altogether. Moncey, it is stated, 
means to petition the Chambers aguinst the 
decree by which he was ordered to be im- 
prisoned, his friends asserting, that, by the 
constitutional charter, the King has no 
power to inflict such a punishment, with- 
out a previous trial. 

The Paris papers of the 19th instant con- 
tain an address of the Prefect of the Mosclle 
to the mayors of that department, inform. 
ing them that the Russian army, amount. 
ing to about 180,000 men, was about to 
pass through that department; but that 
measures have been taken to provide for 
their subsistence, without burdening the ine 
habitants. 1t is added, that the Allied treops 
are thus about to quit France. 
tion, however, is contradicted by the minis- 
terial papers of,this country. [tis aflirm- 
ed, that the departure of the Russians is 
rendered necessary by the circumstances pe- 
culiar to that country, probably by a thicat- 
ened attack of the ‘Turks, but that all the 
other Allied armies will remain in Frauce 
until the country is pacilied, and the autho- 
rity of the King firmly estabished. W he- 
ther the French are to be allowed to pre. 
serve the integrity of their territory is not 
yet ascertained. The lrench papers affirm 
this to be the case. But, on the other 
hand, the Piussian troops are still besieging 
the fortresses, and it is not likely that the: 
would expend their blood and treasure for 
a mere temporary possession of these strong 
ho!ds. 

The Paris papers announce the immedt- 
ate departure of the Allied Sovereigns. ‘The 
Emperor Alexander, it is said, will set out 
directly, and the King of Prussia is capect- 
ed at Berlin in the end of the month. 

—_- 
BONAPALTE. 
[rom the London Gazette.) 
Foreign- Ojice—Aygust 26. 1815. 

Lord Bathurst, oue of his Majesty’s Prine 
cipal Secretaries of State, has this day no- 
tificd, by command of his Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent, to the Ministers of 
Kriendly Powers resident at this Ceurt, 
that, in consequence of events which have 
happened in Europe, it has been deemed 
expedient, and determined, in conjunction 
with the Allied Sovereigns, that the island 
of St Helena shall be the place allotted for 
the future residence of Gencral Napoleon 
Bonaparte, under such regulations as may 
be necessary for the perfect security of his 
person; and for that purpose it has been 
resolved, that all foreign ships and vessels 
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whatever, shall be excluded from all com- 
munication with, or approach to that island, 


been the svitnesses of their victories, y), 
have contributed to them, and whe hoped 


be the place of residence of the said Napo- 
Jeon Bonaparte. 
lal 

HOLLAND AND NETHERLANDS. | 

The aspect of affairs in Belgium is very 
unsatisfactory. The, decivion of the King 
with regard to the new constitution has ex- 
cited great opposition, and there is every 
reason to fear that a very unsettled state of 
things is beginning in the Netherlands. The 
press tecims with inflammatory aud revolu- 
tionary documents... Among other produc- 
tions, there is one entitled, ‘* An Address 
from the People of Belgium to the English 
Nation,” in which Belgium is made to claim 
its independence as the result of that strug- 
gle which has given independence to Europe. 
It is compiained that the persons employed 
in the Belgie provinces are all. Dutch, or 
partizans of Bonaparte, and strangers to the 
love of country. The Delgiaus, therefore, 
pretest against their union with Holland, 
with the new constitutional act, on four 
srand points :~-Lst, Because it will render 
their national representation illusory :— 
édly, Bocause it will give them a constitu- 
tion depending on the mere will of the ex- 
isting Government ; 3dly, Because it will 
render them tributary to Holland; and, 
Athly, Beeause it will deprive the Belgic 
church of its liberties and privileges. Con- 
tending that the system now acting upon, 
with respect to them, is similar to that of 
Bonaparte, they state, in support of their 
first position, that the provinces which com- 
pose ilolland contain about 1,400,000 souls 5 
those which term the Belgie provinces 
3,600,000. Hence they contend, that of 
100 representatives, T2 ought to be return- 
ed from Belgium, aud 23 from Holland ; 
while the articles of the constitution, 79 
and $0, give Helland a superiority in this 
respect. This they loudly arraign, and set 
in the front ef their grievances. The se- 
cond point they argue va the supposed ex- 
eellence of their former constiiution, which 
tue Emperor Leopold II, described to be 
perfect, and worthy to be taken as a model 
for all the other.provinces. On the Sd point, 
they urge the great disparity between the 
public debts of the two countries, in oppo- 
sitien to their being united. Of this they 
suppose the Allies could not be rightly in- 
formed, and they trust that England is too 
generous and too just, not to endeavour to 
redress the evil On the fourth point, the 
difference between the. dogmas of the two 
¢ehurches is brought forward, and a hupe is 
expressed, that -the English will interest 
theinselves iy the caus¢ of those why have 


gre 


ciples Jaid down by the valiant Chiefs ofp, 
Allied armies. On_this last point, a remy, 
stranee has been jpresénted to the king by 
the Belgium bishops 3 and those revere); 
gentlemen, who seem to make fhe canoy 
law a substitute for CUINMON sense, after 
touching on all the comimon-place topics of 
bigotry, at last observe, by way of a closing 
argument, against which there is no reply. 
ing, that it is known ** that this dangerous 
system (the system of toleration) is ove 
the main articles of the modern philosophy, 
which has been the source of so many ins. 
fortunes.” 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


MARRIAGE OF THE DUKE OF CUMBER- 
LAND. 


In the course of last spring, his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cumberland, while 
residing on the Continent, married his cotts 
sin the Dowager Princess of Salin, daugls 
ter of the Duke of Mecklenburg Strelita, 
und niece to her present Majesty Queen 
Charlotte. On that occasion, on the recom 
mendation of the Prince Regent, an appil 
cation was made to the House of Commons 
for a further provision to the Royal Duke 
of £.6000 annually, as a dower to the 
Duchess, in the event of the decease of his 
Royal Highness. This proposition, it wil 
be observed by our Parliamentary Record 
was, after various discussions, rejected by a 
majority of one.—The Duke and Duchess 
arrived in London on the 28th August ; and 
were the next cry re-married at Carlton: 
House this measure being by the law ay 
thorities declared necessary, in order to ree 
der legitimate the offspring of the parbes 
Viscount Chetwynd, the Clerk of the Pnvy 
Council, attended, and produced the record 
of the Royal assent for the marriagool tht 
Duke of Cumberland to the Duchess, and 
also the decision which took place of the 
lords of the Council as to the necessity ® 
a re-marriage in England, according to ‘4 
rites and ceremonies of the Church of Eng 
land. The Archbishop of Canterbury {he 
proceeded to read the marriage for. The 
Regent did the Duchess the honour ef > 
senting her to his Royal Brother, of wnat 
is generally termed, gave her away tol 
After the ceremony, the Duke énd Duches 
sanctioned their maxriage vows by cere 
natures, and the.same was witnessed nee 
Regent, the Royal Dukes prosents 
bishop of Canterbary, the Bishop oa 
don, the Lord. Chancellor, avd 
the Cabinet Ministers 
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THe following remarkable case lately oc- 


nostrils! her arm had 


q 


cirred in the neighbourhood of Mon- 
trose :— 

“ Margaret Lyell, daughter of John 
Lyell, shoemaker at Dunninald, in the 
parish of Maryton, about three miles from 
Montrose, is about 22 years of age, dark 
complexion, and rather under the middle 
stature; generally healthy, but had a slow 
fever some months ago. She has been for 
some time in the service of a clergyman, 
who, with his family, removed to Dunnin- 
ald for a short time during the summer sea- 
sot, for the benefit of sea-bathing, where 
she accompanied them. A day or two be- 
fore being overtaken with the drowsiness, 
her manner was remarked to be rather hur- 
tied and agitated, but unaccompanied with 
any complaint. of ill health. On Wednes- 
day; June 28th; she awoke about two in the 
morning, and, after bleeding freely at the 
nost, fell asleep; and so continued till Fri- 
day, June 30th, at: five in the afternoon, 
being a period of 63 hours. When awoke, 
she complained only of weakness, took some 
refreshment, remained in bed, and was 
found in the same somnolent state next 
motring, Saturday July Ist, deprived of all 


: sense, and totally void of motion, with her 
| jaws:so clenched as to render force neces- 


sary to open them, when wine and water 
was sparingly administered. In this state 
she remained till Friday July 7th, when her 
power of swallowing returned, and her jaws, 
iitherto’ closed, now opened freely ; but no 
food was given her till three days after; 
broth, bread, &c. were then occasionally, 
but sparingly, given her. When the power 
of swallowing returned, her left hand re= 
#ined motion; if bread was put into it, 
and put to her mouth, she ate it very slow- 
iy; but the hand remained in the same 
‘ition, unless put back, after the bread was 
consumed. Bleeding, blistering, sudden 
immersion into cold water; snuff, and spi- 
nts of hartshorn, had been applied to her 


been punctured, so 


| ‘Sto spring blood ; and diverse other means 


yet, 


q suished he 


used to'arouse her, but in vain; 
ana ee whole time, she retained a 
ful appearance, her breathing was 
it? ‘appearance, distin- 

froma pi i 
Isis person in ordinary sleep, 


10 


her pulse generally being about 50. In the 
state above described she remained, down 
to the afternoon of Tuesday, the Sth Aug., 
when some appearance tock place that she 
was not altogether unconscious of what was 
transacting beside her. Her father having 
read a portion of Scripture about ten at 
night, went and asked her if she heard him, 
to which she answered slowly and faintly, 
Yes. Her eyes remained closed the next 
morning, when, with some gentle efforts, 
they were opened, and sensation gradually 
diffused itself into her limbs. When fully 
awoke, she complained of pain and giddi- 
ness of the head, and great weakness.— Vi- 
sitors were very properly denied admittance 
while she was in this state; but yesterday 


she was so far recovered as to go about, 


with a little assistance. She retains no re- 
collection of any thing that occurred in her 
presence; but nearly about the time she 
awakened, she conceived the night to have 
been very long, and her sleep uneasy; she 
was therefore anxious for day. From the 
time she first slept, June 28th, at three A. M. 
to the time she spoke on Tuesday the Sth 
August, at 10 p. wm. is 40 days, (with the 
exception of five hours, and the few hours 
she was awoke on the evening of Friday, 
June 30th,) during which time she appears 
to have been absorbed in the soundest 
sleep.” Montrose Courier, Aug. 11. 


On Saturday the 12th of August, the 


Right Hon. Sir John Marjoribanks, Lord 
Provost, gave a grand dinner in honour of 


the Prince Regent’s birth-day, in his house | 
in Charlotte Square, at which were present | 


Lord Lynedock, Earl of Morton, Lord Aud- 
ley, Sir David Dundas, the Lord Chief Ba- 
ron, the Lord Chief Commissioner, Admiral 
Sir Wm. Johnstone Hope, General Wyn- 
yard, Sir James Douglas, Sir Howard El- 
phingstone, Right Hon. William Dundas, 
Member for this city, Charles Forbes, Esq. 
M. P., Sir H. H. M‘Dougal, Sir John Dal- 
rymple, Mr Earle, Mr Sedgwick, and 2 
party of nearly one hundred of the principal 
inhabitants of Edinburgh. 

After the cloth was removed, the follow- 
ing toasts were given: 

The King. | 

The health of the day—his Royal High- 
ness the Prin¢e Regent, to whom not oly 

this 
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714 
this country, but all Europe, bave been so 

deeply indebted. 


‘The Duke of York and the Army.—May 


his Royal Highness speedily recover from 
his late accident. 

The Duke of Wellington, and the Heroes 
who have fought under him. 

Lord Lynedock. 


In giving this toast the Lord Provost pre- 
sented his Lordship with the freedom of 
the city in a gold box, and addressed him 
nearly as follows : 


** Lord Lynedeck—I have the honour, in 

the name of the Magistrates of Edinburgh, 
to congratulate your Lordship on your safe 
return to this country, after a series of ser- 
_ vices rendered to it, which not only reflect 
the greatest credit on your Lordship, but 
do high honour to your country. 
My Lord—In the’ very commence- 
ment of the French Revolution, your Lord- 
ship, with penetrating discernment, foresaw 
the imminent danger to which every thing 
dear to man had become exposed, and leav- 
ing the distinguished situation to which 
your birth, talents, and the esteem you were 
so eminently entitled to hold in this coun- 
try, you betook yourself to the profession 
of arms, in which you have rendered the 
country services which it is out of my power 
to enumerate. In the war of the Peninsula, 
which happily turned the fate of Europe, 
as a Commander in Chief, and afterwards 
as second to the immortal Wellington, one 
invariable line of victory attended your 
course; and if Ireland can proudly claim 
Wellington as her own, Scotland has the 
gratification to feel, that Proximos ili 
tamen oocupavit Graham honores.” 

** My Lord, the Magistrates of Edinburgh 
sincerely wish, a wish in which I am sure 


we are joined by the country at large, that . 


your health may be Jong preserved to enjoy 
the high esteem and gratitude of your coun- 
trymen, and those honours which his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent has, in the 
name of our revered King, so justly con- 
ferred upon your Lordship.” 

Lord Lynedock, with that feeling and 
diffidence so characteristic of merit, in re- 
turning thanks to the Lord Provost and 
Magistrates, for the honour they had con- 
ferred upon him, expressed himself as over- 
powered by the over-rated estimation in 
which any services he had been able to ren- 
der tv his country had been held—that he 
had had the particular good fortune to serve 
under that greatest of alf men, the Duke of 
Wellington; and to have served under his 
oréers, and to have commanded British 
troweps, almost ingured suceess. He must, 
however, say, that nothing could be more 
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gtatifying to his feelings, than the my; 
approbation which he had this day reyj,., 
from the Magi¥tfacy of the Metropolis 
his native country; and if any thing ¢,)) 
add to it, it would be the very handsome 
terms in which ‘that testimony had j¢., 
conveyed to him by the Lord Proyost, 

The healths of the Lord Chief Comp), 
sioner Adam and Charles Forbes, Esq. 
for Beverly, upon whom the freedom of thy 
city was lately conferred, was also drayj, 
and each of these gentlemen made gyitg)j. 
speeches in return. 

Lord Provost then proposed th. 
health of the city Member, to whose unre. 
mitting exertions, his Lordship stated, to. 
gether with those of the Right Honourabje 
Lord Melville, the city of Edinburgh was 
entirely obliged for the late grant towards 
finishing the College. His health was drank 
with the greatest enthusiasm. 

Lord Lynedock begged leave to give a 
toast ; and after stating he had not intend. 
ed to have taken so much liberty with the 
company, he could not resist proposing the 
repetition of a toast which had been given 
by that venerable warrior Prince Blucher, 
at a grand dinner given by the Duke of 
Wellington, to all the high official charac. 
ters now assembled in Paris, and by them 
received with the utmost applause— 

** May the Ministers not lose by their 
pens, what the army has won by ther 
sword.” 

The company was social and happy, and 
did not break up till a late hour. 

The examination of the High School of 
Edinburgh took place on the 4th of August, 
when both the gold medals, for the best La 
tin and Greek Scholar, was adjudged to 
Master John Edmonston, son of Mr Thomas 
Edmonston, ironmeonger, Grassmarket, 
dinburgh, Dux of the highest class. . 4 

On the 23d of August the Lord Provost 
Magistrates, and Council of Edinburgh, \ 
ted a piece of plate, of the value of fifty gu» 
neas, to John Walker, Esq. Dean of Guild, 
for the great trouble he has taken in ¢» 
charging the different duties of his of 
At the same time, two pieces of plate, he 
of fifty guineas each, were nnanimousy 
voted to William Trotter, Esq. 


of 


who haé., 


filled the office of eldest Bailie last epi 
and also to Bailie Waugh, the present € 
dest Bailie, for the great trouble these , 
tlemen had taken during the time the eu! 
Provost had been necessarily absent atteuc: 
ing his duty in Parliament. / 

There was a great take of berri 
east coast of Scotland, during @ 5 il 
of the month of August, which sold 


cheap, and were of an excellent qual 
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On Thursday the 10th of August, two 


F young gentlemen, on a tour to Staffa, Iona, 
F ic. hired a boat from Oban, for Aros, in, 
Mull; when, melancholy to relate, the boat 
S upset off the ‘south-west end of Lismore, 
F and one of the young gentlemen was un- 
' fortunatély drowned ; the other, with the 
E crew, consisting of three men from Oban, 
| yarrowly escaped a watery grave, by the 
F timely assistance of some people on the 
F shore. The body of the deceased has not 
| nitherto been found, although every possi- 
| ble search has been made by the disconso- 


late survivor, with the assistance of Bishop 
Chisholm, and the students of Lismore. 


| The gentleman thus unfortunately lost was 
' aMr Rivett, son of a clergyman of Sy- 
| mington, Hants; the other a Mr Bennet, 
| of Somerset, a barrister. 


On Monday the 28th of August came on 


E before Archibald Bell, Esq. Sheriff-depute 
| of the county of Ayr, and a special Jury, 
p the trial of William Farquhar, farmer at 
F Glenmuirshaw, parish of Auchinleck, accu- 
| sed of altering the date of an invoice of six 
barrels American tar, and puncheon 
| palm oil, got from Messrs Cowan and Sloan, 
; merchants there, from the date of Oct. 7. 
| 1811, to Oct. 7. 1814, with intent to show 
| thata puncheon of oil, got from the same 
S| house in 1814, was deficient in weight to 
» the value of £.151 10, and thereby to 
4 defraud them to that amount. Some ob- 
§ jections to the charge were made by James 
| Campbell, Esq. Counsel for the prisoner, 
p which being answered by James Ferguson, 
Counsel for the Crown, were overru- 
by the Judge. The trial then commen- 
s ced, and the pannel pleaded Not Guilty. 
p After the examination of a number of wit- 
p nesses, the Jury unanimously found the 
p Panel Guilty, and he was sentenced to 
| tree months imprisonment in the tolbooth 
| f Ayr, and to pay a fine of £. 50 Sterling. 


On Monday Sept. 11th a large hay-stack, 


: : Seabeg, in the parish of Falkirk, was 
p “ncled by a spark from the fire of a boiler, 


B “id completely destroyed ; as was also the 
q Cow-house. 


M. Turnerelli has now under his hands 


q tbat in honour of the Scottish 
} ) urns, to be erected in the county of 


erat in conformity to the resolutions 
‘ubscriptions for that purpose. The 
tegent has subscribed 50 guineas to 


Rien Hon. the Lord President has 
ea J. Davidson, writer in Edinburgh, 


"4 the Records of the Court of Session. 
lursday 3ist August, the Reverend 
ham Crawford 
WwW 


rd, minister of Straiton, 
Unanimously elected Profes- 


4 
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sor of Moral Philosophy in the United Col- 


lege of St Andrews, in the room of the late 


Professor Cook. 

The Marischal College and University of 
Aberdeen have conferred the degree of Doc- 
tor in Divinity on the Rev. Alex. Waugh, 
Minister of the Scots Dissenting Meeting, 
Oxford Road, London. 

On Monday the 17th of July, the Asso- 
ciate Burgher congregation of Cambusne- 
than gave an unanimous call to Mr An- 
drew Scott, preacher of the gospel, to be 
their minister. 

On Tuesday, the 8th August, the Asso- 
ciate Burgher congregation of Lochwinnoch 
gave an unanimous call to Mr Henry An- 
gus, preacher. 

On Wednesday, the 6th of Sept. the As- 
sociate Burgher Synod, which was held at 
Kdinburgh, determined that Mr Brash, a 
preacher, who had two calls, one from the 
Associate Congregation of Ecclefechan, and 
another from that of Campbell-street, Glas- 
gow, should be colleague and successor to 
the Rev. William Kidston, Glasgow. On 
the same day, Mr Andrew Scott, preacher, 
who had a call from the Associate Congre- 
gation of Cam’nethan, and another from 
that of Lilliesleaf, was determined to be 
ordained pastor of the Associate Congrega- 
tion of Cam’nethan. 


APPOINTMENT. 
[From the London Gazette} 

Carleton House, Aug. 12. This day his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent was 
pleased, in the name and on the behalf of 
his Majesty, to invest Vice-Admiral Sir 
Harry Neale, Baronet, with the ensigns of 
a Knight Commander of the Most Honour- 
able Military Order of the Bath. 

IRTHS. 

July 28. In London, Mrs Balfour, Dant- 
zic, a son. 

29. At Heriot Row, Mrs Wishart, a son. 

— Mrs Clark, 27. Buccleuch Place, a son. 

— At Whitsomelaws, Mrs Thomson, a 
son. 

Aug. 1. Mrs Campbell, Waltonpark, a 
daughter. 

— At Cray, Perthshire, Mrs Major Ro- 
bertson, a son. 

2. At Pinkie House, Lady Hope, of Craig- 
hall, a daughter. 

6. At Fouldea Manse, Mrs-Edgar, a son. 
a daughter. 

9. Mrs Colin Campbell, Buchanan Street, 
Glasgow, a son, 

— At Closeburn Hall, the Lady of C. G. 


Stuart Menteath, Esq. a daughter, being her 


thirteenth child. 
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In London, Mrs Stokes, wife of 
Mr Stokes, proprietor of the Sunday Moni- 


tor newspaper, a daughter, being her twen- © 


ty-nisth child. 
_ . li. Mrs A. Johnston, Newmill, Elgin, a 
son. 
12. At Gerrard’s Cross, Buckinghamshire, 
Mrs Mitchell, a daughter. 
_ = At Kastend, Lanarkshire, Mrs Tytler, 
of Woodhouselee, a son. 
13. Mrs Jobn Russel, 101, George Street, 
a daughter. 
15. Mis William Alexander, Charles 
Street, a daughter. 
16. At Edinburszh, Mrs Harrowar, Queen 
Street, a daughter. 
— Mrs Dr Brewster, Hope Street, a son. 
20. Mrs Wishart, Nicolson’s Square, of 
twins, one still born. 
— Mrs Richard Mackenzie, Hill Street, 
a daughter. 
23 In Albany Street, North Leith, Mrs 
Captain Robertson, a daughter. 
_ 24. Ar Dalkeith, the lady of Lieutenant- 
Colonel. Inglis, a daughter. 
29. At Edinburgh, the Lady of General 
Sir John Oswald, K. C. B. a daughter. 
Lately, the Right Honourable Lady Arun- 
del, @ sulk 
— At Lisbon, the Lady of Sir Charles 
Dalrymple, a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


July 24. At Edinburgh, the Earl of 
Compton, to Margaret, eldest daughter of 
the late Major General Douglas Maclean 
Clephan, of Torloisk. 

— At Kdinburgh, John Pringle, Esq. 
W. 8. to Margaret Wallace, daughter of the 
late Thomas Wallace, Esq. of Stockbridge. 

27. At Montrose, Mr Clark, silk mer- 
chant, London, to Miss Mary Kinnear, 
daughter of Mr John Kinnear, merchant 
in Montrose. 

31. John Inglis, Esq. of Auchindinny, 
to Miss Johnstone Brown, only daughter 
of ‘he late Captain Johnstone, 31st regi- 
ment. 

— At Dumfries, Lieutenant James Ru- 
therford, 23d regiment, to Nancy, youngest 
daughter of the late Reverend John Robert - 
son, minister of Kirkconnel. 

— At Perth, Adam Anderson, Esq. rec- 
ior of the academy there, to Agnes, young- 
est daughter of James Ramsay, Esq. Croft. 

Aug. 1, At Lambeth Church, Captain 
Robert Scott, of the Honourable East In- 
dia Company’s marine service, to Miss Isa- 
bella Scott, daughter of the late Archibald 

_ Seott, Esq. of Usan. 
-- At Edinburgh, Mr James Scott, sur- 


 geon in the 3d Royal veteran battalion, to 


Births and Marriages. 


Miss Agnes Scott, daughter of the late Jo}, 
Scott, Esq. writer to the sighet. | re 

3. At London, Captain: Sir Charles Wi. 
liam Chalmers, Bart. of the Royal Navy, to 
Isabella, widow of Thomas Scott, Esq. of 
Calcutta. 

4. In the Island of Mull, Lieutenant 4, 
Fraser, of the 73d regiment of foot, to Ann, 
eldest daughter of the Reverend Dugald 
Campbell, Kilfinichen, Mull. 

— At Edinburgh, Thomas Ormiston, 
Esq. of Glenburnhall, to Jane Mary, eldest 
daughter of the late Capt. Tyrie, R. Navy, 

6. At Lergy, Malcolm Campbell, Esq. of 
Barmalloch, to Giles, eldest daughter of the 
late Colin Campbell, Esq. of Kilmartin. 

7. At Edinburgh, Alexander Smyth, Esq, 
merchant, Glasgow, to Mary, eldest daugh. 
ter of Juhn Innes, Esq. of Durris. 

8. At Govan, David Crawford, Esq. of 
Cessnock Rank, to Elizabeth; eldest daugh- 
ter of Daniel Wardrop, Esq. Govan. 

— At Dolls, James Haig, jun. Esq. of 
Lochrin, to Margaret, eldest daughter of 
John Philp, Esq. Dolls. 

— At Salton Manse, the Reverend Joh 
Ramsay, Ormiston, to Miss Mary John. 
ston, eldest daughter of the Rev. Andrew 
Johnston, Salton. 

— Sir Alexander Hood, Bart. of Bur. 
leigh-Woorton, only son of the late gallant 
Captain Hood, and nephew of the late dis- 
tinguished officer, Sir Samuel Hood, to 
Amelia Anne, youngest daughter of Sir 
Hugh Bateman, Bart. of Harlington Hall. 

10. Mr William Burn, architect, to Eliza, 
daughter of the late Neil Macvicar, Esq. 

11. At Glasgow, Witliam Kippen, Esq, 
to Mariamne, daughter of John Alston, 
Esq. of Westerton. 

— At Edinburgh, John Ferrier, ‘Esq. in 
South Charlotte Street, to Mrs Waid, of 
St Andrews. ; 2 

17. At Milnfield, Mr John M‘Tayish, so 
licitor in Inverness, to Catherine, third 
daughter of Alexander Macdonell, Esq. 0! 
Milnfield. 

— At London, Rear-Admiral Sir Jolin 
Beresford, to Harriet Elizabeth, secnnd 
daughter of Henry Peirse, Esq. M. P. 0! 
Bedaie, Yorkshire. Ah 

— The Reverend John More, Cairne: 
hill, to Jane, eldest daughter of the Reve 
rend George Paxton, Edinburgh. 

18. At Edinburgh, Mr William Ferg" 
son, writer, to Margaret, daughter of the 
late Mr William Auchie, Edinburgh 

21. Capt. dames Henderson, of the Fast 
India service, to Miss Black, daughter 
John Black, Esq. M. D. Kirkealdy. , 

23. At Edinburgh, Mr James ere? 
tanner, to Margaret, only daughter of 
late Francis Allan, uphelsterer aaa 


a 
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Aug. 24. At Cocklarachy, Mr Jas. Inglis, 


rvisor of Bxeise, to Miss Charlotte, #e- 
J. cond daughter of James Gordon, Esq. of 
to Littlefolla, Aberdeenshire. 
A, DEATHS. 
as | July 1812. At Kandy, in Ceylon, Adam 
ri Davie, Esq. only son of the deceased John 
ton Davie, Esq. late of Gavieside, and Major of 
fest the Ist Malay regiment. Although the fate 
vy. of this gentleman has been a most severe 
4. of one, and particularly distressing to his re- 
f the _ Jations, still, it now affords no small conso- 
y lation, that it has been ascertained that he 
Esq, died a natural death, and the reports which 
wgh- were so often in circulation regarding his 
mutilation and torture, were totally un- 
Dee. 5. 1814. At Batavia, Captain Tho- 
mas Cameron, of the 78th Highlanders. 
sq. of Jan. 14. 1815. At Briertonsory, after a 
ter of _ very short illness, George Augustus Addi- 
nos. son, Esq. of Bengal, (lineal descendant of 
| John tle great Addisen,) most sincerely and most 
John- universally lamented. His abilities and ac- 
ndrew “quirements were unusually great, and the 
goodness of his heart was not to be surpas- 
gallant / 19. At Caleutta, Mr Walter Key, Assis- 
ate dis tant-Surgeon, Bombay Establishment, son 
ood, te of the deceased Dr Patrick Key, physician, 
of. Sir Forfar. 
n Hall. Feb. 7. On board the Europe East India- 
10 Eliza, man, on his passage to England, John Rid- 
, Esq. dell, Esq. Judge and Magistrate of the Zil- 
an, Esq: lah of Madeira, second sou of William Rid- 
Alston, dell, Esq. of Camiestown. | 
Aprii — In his passage from Burlington 
Esq, in St John’s, Henry Dun, Esq. formerly 
Waid, of surgeon in the 23d regiment of fuot, and 
. second son of Mr Dun of Shaw Park, Sel- 
avish, kirk. 'This young gentleman was present 
ne, third with Sir John Moore in the Peninsula, and 
, Bey: of after sharing in the fatigue and dangers of 
the Walcheren expedition, served two cam- 
Sir Jolin paigns under the Duke of Wellington, in 
n, seeand Portugal, Spain, and France. On the ter- 
M. P. 0! Mination of hostilities in Europe, having re- 
; ceived an appointment on the Stail, he em- 
2, Cairnie- barked in the service of his country for A- 
the Reve erica, where he was taken prisoner, and, 
to the most poignant grief of all who had 
am Ferg! ever known him, at last closed his honoura- 
nter of career, with nine others, frem the un- 
argh. fortunate accident of the foundering of a 
of the a boat. 


& At St Martin, Major-General William 
MacCaskilh 


idy- 

8 Marshal 1% At Fort Wellington, in Upper Cana- 
shter of the ‘Joseph’ Morrice, Esq. surgeon of his 
there> A | Mujesty’s: 1Gch regiment of intantry, young: 


est son of the late Reveréna Wiliam ‘Mor- 
rice, minister of Kincardine Niel. 

26. Mr George Sbirretf, tourth officer of 
the Streatham Indiaman, and fourth son of 
Mr Shirreff, Mungoswells, East//Lothian, 
was unfortunately drowned, when off the 
Cape de Verd Islands, on the passage to 
India, owing to the boat being upset, ‘in 
which he had gone to save a man who had 
fallen overboard. 

May 5. At Edinburgh, Lieutenant-Col. 
James Grant, of the 60th regiment of foot, 
much regretted. 

21. At Marseilles, France, Miss Sudan 
Hunter, youngest daughter of the late 
James Hunter, Esq. merchant, Greenock. 

June 9. At Spanish Town, Jamaica, Mr 
David Loudoun, merchant, late of New 
mills, Ayrshire. 

13. On board the Marquis of Huntly 
Kast Indiaman, Lechmere Porter, youngest 
son of Lieutenant Colonel John Porter, of 
Knockby, Argylishire. 

16. Killed in the action of Les Quatre 
Bras, in Flanders, aged 25, George Gerard, 
Esq. of Midstrath, of his Majesty’s 42d 
reyunent, or Royal Highlanders, eldest son 
of the late George Gerard, Esq. junior, of 
Midstrath. 

— Killed at.the battle of Waterloo, En- 
sign James Kennedy, of the Ist regiment, 
(or Royal Scots) third son to Dr William 
Kennedy, physician, Inverness ; as his com- 
manding officer expresses it, gloriously car- 
rying, in the most gallant manner, the 
cuviours of the battalion; and adds, he was 
esteemed and beloved by his brother officers 
—a youth of great promise, deeply regret- 
ted by all who knew him—fell ar Lie age of 
sixteen years, to the great grief of his dis- 
consolate parents. 4 

16. In action in Brabant, Ensign the 
Honourable Samuel S. P. Barrington, ‘son 
of the Right Honourable and “Reverend 
Lord Viscount Barrington, prebendary of 
Durham. 

— In consequence of a wound which he 
received in the action of Les Quatre Bras, 
Captain Wiiliaim Littic, of the 92d regiment, 
son ut the late Mr Little, farmer at Burn- 
foot of Kwes, 

— Lieutenant Robert Gordon, of the 
42d foot, son of tne Rev. John Gordon, 
minister of Dutfus, who fell at Les Quatre 
Bras, in the 23d year of his age, and in the 
seventh year of is service as an oflieer in 
that orave regiment; esteemed and lamented 
by the gailant corps to which te belonged, 
both as a gentleman and a promising young 
otficer. 

18. Killed, at the battle of Waterloo, in 
his 20th year, Phomas Trotter; Esq. Lieu- 
tenant in the Scuts Greys, and eldest’son of 

Lieut- 
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fidutenant-General Trotter, at 


Morton. wT 4 >>} 


June 18. Killed in Flanders, Cornet Eliott 
Lockhart, of the 12th light dragoons, in the 
19th year of his age, eldest son of William, 
Eliott Lockhart, Esq. M. P. 

— At Kirkinner Manse, the Reverend 
John Graham, minister of that parish, in 
the 83d year of his age, and 51st of his mi- 
nistry. 

21. At .Craigsanquhar, Dr Nathaniel 
Spens, aged 87. 

— At Edinburgh, in the 62d year of his 
age, Mr Thomas Smith, many years offi- 
cially employed by .he Commissioners of the 
Northern Lightheuses. For that Board he 
erected the first six of the Northern Light- 
houses, besides a number of harbour lights, 
for other public bodies. He was also the 
first who introduced the use of reflectors 
upon improved principies on the coast of 
Scotland. 

23. At Brussels, of his wounds, Captain 
Adair, of the Ist Foot Guards. He lived 
beloved and died lamented. 

— At Brussels, of a wound received at 
the | battle of Waterloo, Lieutenant-Cvionel 
Stables, of his Majesty’s Ist regiraent of . 
Foot Guards. 

24. At Glasgow, Mr John Freeland, 
merchant. 

25. At Dumbarton, after a severe indis- 
position of three days, Mr Paul Holland 
Searson, comedian. . His death was occa- 
sioned by a severe fit of intoxication, brought 
on by an immoderate and improper joy, on 
receiving twelve hundred pounds trom a 
near relation in the north of Ireland. He 
was perfectly sensible to the last, and made 
a will, in which he has bequeathed seven 
hundred pounds to his son Paul Hoiland, 
wha, it appears, ran away from him in 
fast about one month ago, and fifty pounds 
to any person who shall discover the same 
boy, 13 years old, in six kalendar months, 
and give such information to J. C. Neville, 
Esq. Theatre, Port Glasgow, as will enable 
the executors to do justice. ‘The Kditors in 
Ireland would do an act of humanity to in- 
sert this. He also left two hundred and 
fifty pounds to be sent to Halifax to Mr 
Brown, a merchant there, for his daughter 
Catherine, 2 child six years old, who resides 


there, and one hundred pounds to a Captain 


Bolton of Mount Street, Merrion Square, 
Dublin, and directed the rest should be ex- 
peaded in his funeral. He was an enemy 
to no one, himself excepted ; his last breath 
called down blessings and forgiveness on his 
son. 

— At Paisley, Mrs Barbara Lamont, 


relict. of the Jate..Mr James M'‘Grouther, 


manufacturer, Paisley. 


Deaths. 


June 25. At Croft-house, Kelso, Miss 
rianne Cockburn, cidest daughter of the lay. 


“Thomas Cockburn, Esq. of Rochéster;, 


— At Weilhouse, Charles; son of’ Baijie 
M‘Pherson, of Inverness, aged 18, a mid. 
shipman in the navy, and a young man of 
most engaging dispositions, and very great 
promise. His brother, Duncan, a student 
of medicine, who was alsoextremely pro. 
mising, died exactly a month before. 

26. At Crighton, Miss Janet Wilson, 
daughter of the late Reverend William Wi. 
son, minister at Coldstream. 

— At Methven, Mrs Dowie, wife of the 
Reverend John Dowie, minister of that 
parish. 


— At Edinburgh, Mr John com, late 


farmer at Inverarity. 

— At Frederick Street, Miss Plender. 
leath. 

27. At Merchant Street, Mr Robert 
Young, writer. 

— At Fairfield Lodge, Wiltiam Camp. 
bell, otf Fairfield. 

— At Souihampton, in the 60th year of 
his age, Thomas Hamilton, Esq. Vice-ad- 
mirai of the Biue, and late Commissioner of 
his Mujesty’s Navy. 

— At Glasgow, Mrs Elizabeth Steven 
son, wile of the Reverend Dr Burns. | 

2d. At Verraughty, near Duuntries, Alex, 
Herries Maxwell, ksq. of Muncnes. 


— At Elgin, Mr John. Anderson, teacher 


of the Latin and Greek Classes in the aea- 
demy there. He lived a respectable teacher 
in kigin for 43 years, and died sincerely re- 
gretted by the whule community. 

29. At Londun, Mr Charies White, fifth 
son of Adam White,.Ksq. Leith. 

— At London, Rebert Allen, Esq. of 
Finsbury Square. 

— At Parkhall, Alexander 
Esq. of Parkhall. 

30. At Edinburgh, John Short, Esq. late 
surgeon in Bo’ness, aged 77. 

— At Edinburgh, Miss Eliza Biake, él- 
dest daughter of Sir Francis Blake, Bart. 4 
most worthy and accomplished lady. . 

July 1. At Ardgour-house, Piora Boyd; 
in her 104th year. 

— At Chariton, Kent, Lieutenant-Gen. 


Stephens, of the Royal Artillery, aged 


years. 

— At St Andrew’s, Professor Cook. 

— At Lancaster, aged 65, the Reverend 
- Charles, Lord Viscount Fauconberg, D. D- 
Before he came to the title (which is now 
extinct) he was to the 
ain bassador. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Tod, wife of 
Thomas iod, Esq. advocate. 


2. At Glasgow, Mr. Robert Macdowall, 


civil enginecre 


$ 
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duly At) Pendreich Jamas’ Wedded} 
Esq. 

Banff, Mrs. Elizateth 
widow of the late Reverend James William- 
son, minister of the united parishes of White- 
kirk and Tynningham. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr John Campbell. 

4, At Teviothaugh, Mr James Oliver, 
much and justly regretted. 

. Aged 81, Mr Isaac Brown, of Ponte- 
fract, the oldest preacher in the Methodist 
connexion. 

— At menmannctioaslden, Mr Henry Ry- 
mer, merchant there, 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Henry Coventry, 
fourth son of the late John Coventry, Esq. 
of Douglers.—-He bore a long and painful 
iliness with exemplary patience and resigna- 
tio. His early death will be long regret- 
ted:by every relative and friend who had the 
pleasure of his acquaintance ; as the gentle- 
ness of his manners, and amiable qualities of 
his disposition, endeared him to every one 
who had an opportunity of knowing and ap- 
preciating his real worth. 

- At London, Captain John MacDou- 
gall, of the 78th regiment of foot, who ar- 
rived three ‘days before his death from the 
East Indies, for his health, much and justly 
regretted. 

6. At Anstruther, Fifeshire, John Clark- 
sony Esq. very advanced age. 

— At Arbroath, Miss Carnegie, of Bal- 
namoon. 

— At Douglas, Mr James Inglis, civil 
engineer, Glasgow. 

—~ At West Richmond Street, Mrs Hut- 
thison, relict of the late John Hutchison, 
Esq. merchantin Edinburgh. 

— Mrs Ann Fairbairn, spouse of Thomas 
Fairbairn, stabler, Rose Street. 

7. Aged 70, Gen. Count De Reede De 
Ginekel, unele to the present Earl ofAthlone, 
many years Ambassador Extraordinary from 
the States General to the Court of Berlin. 

At: Stonehaven, Mr John Lawson, 
postmaster there, much regretted. 

8 At! Castle Bernard, near Cork, the 
Countess of Bandou. Her ladyship was the 
only, daughter of Richard Earl of Shannon. 

%° At Drummore. House, Jane, the only 
‘urviving daughter of the late Geo. Mylne, 
of Langridge. 
10,,At Hilton, Eliza Susanna Deas, el- 
‘est danghter-of the late Lientenant-Colonel 

%, of Hilton. 

Setonhill, Fast Lothian, Miss Bairns- 
eldest daughter of Mr 

hig At West Sindibiates Shetland, Paul 

ohertson, of much and 
justly regretted. 


™ At\Richmond, William Brownlow, 


Deaths: 
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Esq. many years representative in Parlia- 
ment for the county of Armagh. 

11. At Inverness, Mrs Mackintosh, of 
Aberarder. 

— In London, the Lady of John George 
Lambton, Esq. M. P. for the county of 
Durham. 

— At Ochiltree, Mr Beveity M‘George, 
son of the late Reverend William M‘George, 
minister of the Gospel, Mid Calder. 

— At Linton, Mary Lothian, relict of 
the late Reverend Daniel Macqueen, minis- 
ter of Preston. 

12. On board the General Hewit, Arehi- 
bald G. J. Tod, Esq. of the Honourable East 
India Company’s service. 

— At London, Alexander Cumine, Esq. 
late Lieutenant-Colonel of the 75th regi- 
ment. 

— At Duddingston Manse, Emily Dal- 
rymple, third daughter of the late Martin 
Dalrymple, Esq. of Fordel. 

13. At Ardrossan, George William Gor- 
don, eldest son of William Gordon, of Mul- 
rig, Esq. 

— At Peterhead, Jane Young, spouse of 
the Right Reverend Bishop Torry, in the 
44th year of her age. 

— Alexander Wallace, Esq. of Auchen- 
vole. 

— At Edinburgh, Gerolamo Stabilini, a 
native of Rome, for twenty-three years past 
weil known as the leader of the Edinburgh 
Concerts. This performer’s execution, as 
well as his expression, particularly as an 
Adagio player on the violin, have been sel- 
dom equalled, and his loss will long be re- 
membered with regret by the admirers of 
music in this metropotis. 

— At Edinburgh, Elizabeth, daughter of 
the late Alexander Nairne, Esq. of Drum- 
kilbo. 

— At Mount Esk, Lasswade, Archibald 
Borthwick, Esq. late banker in Edinburgh. 

14. At Edinburgh, in his 16th year, Tho- 
mas, son of Mr Archibald Gibson, W. S. — 

— In the 77th year of his age, William 
Morland, Esq. of Pall Mall, banker, and 
late M. P. for Taunton. 

15. Mr James Smith, teacher of Lyon’s 
school, at Carmyle, in the parish of Old 
Monkland. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Whyte, wife of 
William Whyte, solicitor of the Supreme 
Courts. 

— At Rathen, in the 18th year of his 
age, Alexander Cock, eldest son of the Re- 
verend William Cock, minister of Rathen. 

16, At Dumfries, Mrs Hyslop, relict of 
William Hyslop, Esq. of Lochend. ' 

— At Hull, aged 48, after three day's ill- 
ness, much regretted, Mr George Knox, 
of that place, njerchant, and many years 
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Deaths.---Stocks:and Markets. 


of the Re;, 


July 16. 1n Canongate, Wm Wilson, ¢om- 
at the advarl- 


monly call Willig 


in the Royal army, where he remained for 


several years. Aftet being on tHe Gonti- 


nent, he came home to this country, where 
he has sinee been employed in the capacity 
of druggist-man, 40 years of that time in 
this town. He has left an infirm old wi- 


dow, 73, to whom he fas 


ried 50 years, in very poor circumstances. 

— At Wells, Clement Tudway, Esq, 
M. P. for that citys and father of the House 
6f Commons. 

19. At Mr John 
the Excise, grandee to Sir Andrew Ag- 
new, Bart. * 

At Blaris Ledges near Hillsborough, 
Lady Aitkitison, wife’ of Sir reg 
son, M. D. 

— At Antwerp, Brevet-Major George 
Davidson, Captain in the 42d regiment, in 
consequence of the wounds he received at 
the battle’ of Les Quatre Bras, on the 16th 
of June last. 

— Of his Wounds received in the glorious 
battle of Waterloo, Lieutenant J. R. Elwes, 
of the 7Ist Highland light infantry regi- 

At Fettetcairn, Mr John Austin, 
__— At Rippingale, aged 16, Ann Hardy. 

‘is young woman had attained the extra- 
ordinary height of seven feet two inches. 
Her parents are persons of middling stature. 
== At Busby. House, in the 16th year of 


At Tarnes, France, Jathes Wedder. 


‘ Dumfries, Galan, Esq. of 
Belfast. 


At Gilmore Place; Mrs Marion Sto. 


rie, relict-of .Mr William Forrester, mer. 
chant, Edinburgh. 
— At Tetton house, Somerset, the Right 
Honourable Lady Harriet Acland, widow 
of Cofonel Acland of Pixton, and sister of 
the late Earl of Ilchester. 

22..At London, Lady Caltandér, after a 
few days iliness; widow of Sif John Ca 
der, Bart. of Westértown, Stitlingshire, 

— At Baden, Germany, ‘Major-General 
William Williamson, of the” East’ Tndi 
Company’s service, Bombay establishment, 

— At Riddel’s close, Mr Frederick Doig 
merchant in Edinburgh, 

23. At Summerville, Eliza Crichton John. 
ston, daughter of Captain ‘Charles Johnston, 
Royal Navy, younger of Cowhill. 

— At Inverness, Mrs Rose, daughter of 
the late Provost William Mackintosh, and 
wife of the Reverend Alexander Rose, one 
of the Ministers of that town. — 

25. At Kelso, Mrs Efliot, wife of Mr Wil. 
liam Elliot, architect. 

— At Sunderland, Ann Appleby, aged 


‘103 years.—She was able to go about sek 


ling earthenware till within a weck of her 
death. 

— Robert Clerk, xq. one of the Diree- 
tors of the East India Company. . 
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tvations.on the planning of Streets, 741 
Suggestions relative to the Improve- 
ments now earrying on in Edinburgh, 742 
Nantative of the. Destruetion of the 
‘Ship Persé¥erance; related by the 
Seventh Report of the Commissioners 
appointed for ‘Superintending the 
taking of Roads, and Building of © 
Bridges, in the Highlarids of Scot- 
land, (concluded from page 664,).... 748 
Qn the Causes of eur Domestic 
Tassments, and of the 
of Property, .. ee 754 
Extracts the: Caledonian Merqury 
4660.61, (continued from p. 674), 758 
~Honours paitl to the Body of the 


~Punishment of Delinquents,......... 760 

SCOTTISH REVIEW. 
Travels j in France during the years 


1904.15 5, comprising a Residence at 
during stay of the allied 
Thies, and at iz at the period of 


».With other puns by. - 


landing of B 762 


the Rey, William Gillespizv, 770 


Page 
New Works published in 774 
Literary 


POETRY. 
Clouderm Banks: a Scots Song,.......... 775 
Thames: a 776 
Verses written by, Mr John M'Diar- 
mid, of Edinburgh, .. 


HIST ORICAL AFFAIRS. 


Interesting Documents relative to the 
manner in which Bonaparte is to be 

—Act of the Congress at are 778 

Germany.—Claim of the States of the 
Kingdom of 782 

France.—Change of Ministry, .. 

—Opening of the Cham- 


783 
_—Définitive "Treaty ‘of Pence,.... 


— Dismantling of the 


_ Spain.—Abortive Aitempt to overturn 


the Government of Ferdinand,....... ib. 
Domestic 786 


_-——Housé of Commons (omitted in our 


— Refractory Conduct of the Seamen 

OF Shields, ers ib. 
18% 


SCOTTISH CHRONICLE. 

Proceedings of the Circuit Court of 

Justiciary at Jedburgh and Dumfries, 789 
At Inverary, Stirling, 
At sehen 793 
At Aberdeen, ....... 794 
Grand Masonic 
Floods in Scotland, ..........- 
Magistrates of Edinburgh, T9T 
Dean of Guild 
Merchant Company, 
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SraT¥ oF THE BAROMETER, &c. 

From Sept. 26th to Oct. 25th 1815, in 
the vicinity of Edinburgh. 
Barom.| Thermom.| Rain. | Weather. 

1815. M. |N. | I. P. 

Sept.26} 29.55} 50 | 58 | 0.21 Rain 
27} 29.81} 48 | 60 | ——— | Clear 
281 30.15} 38 | 6l | 

29} 29.71 | 45 | 58 | 0.03 | Rain 
304 29.7 | 41 | 56 | —— | Clear 
Oct. 1{ 29.61 | 43 |59 | —— | —— 

2199.9 | 42156] 0.1 | Rain 

$i 30.1 | 48 | 57 | ——— | Clear 
414 29.81 | 54 | 60] 0.04 | Showers 
30.1 | 43 | 57] 0.1 |} Rain 

6; 30. 45 | 59 | —— | Clear 
7 | 30.2 | 50 | 59 | | 

30.3 | 50165 | |—— 

9| 30.451 41 | 59 | —— | —— 

10} 30.324 45 | 55 | | 

11] 30.2 {| 49 |}60 | —— —. 

12} 30.1 47 |56 | —— | —— 

313 30.02] 49 | 55 | 0.03 | Showers 

14} 29.81 |} 50 | 54 1] 0.37 | Rain © 

15} 29.9 | 45 | 53 | | 

16 } 29.61} 50 | 54 | 0.05 | —— 

17} 29.8 | 45 [54] 0.08 | ——. 

‘18 | 29.92} 44 | 54) 0.05 | 

19} 29.61 | 48 154 | 007 | 

20 | 29.251 42 148 | 0.56 | —— 

21} 29.5 | 47 | 54 | —_—ee | Clear 

23 | 29.79} 49 | 56 } 0.05 | Rain 

29.55} 50 | 57 | | Clear 

25 | 29.5 57 | 0.2. | Rain 


November 5. Gunpowder Plot, (1605.) 


Quantity of 


11. Martinmas. 


14. Court of Session sits, 
30. St Andrew’s Day. 


High Water at Leith fe 
November, 181 5. 


Days. | Morn. | Even, 

H. H, 
Th 2] 2 35] 2 % 
Fr 3] 3 131 38 3) 
Sa. 41 3 49} 4 7 
Su. 5] 4 26] 4 4 
M. 6] 5 4] 5 % 
Tu. 7] 5 48] 6 14 
W. 8] 6 41) 7 «15 
Th. 9] 7 48] 8 9 
Fr. 10} 9 81 9 4&4 
Sa. 11/10 17/10 47 
Su. 12/11 12/11 36 
M. 13j]11 59/12 2 
Tu. 14/12 38112 58 
W. 117 
Th. 16] 1 35] 1 54 
Fr. 17] 2 13} 2 38 
Sa. 18] 2 52) 3 12 
Su. 19] 3 31] 3 5% 
M. 20] 4 17] 4 40 
Tu. 21] 5 4] 5 30 
W. 221 5 591 G6 
Th. 23} 7 7 37 
Fr. 24} 8 16] 8 48 
Sa. 251 9 31/310 53 
Su. 26110 38/11 7 
M. 27311 36/12 3 
Tu. 28}12 27)12 49 
W. 29}— 1 12 
Th. 30] 1 35] 1 5 


MOON’s PHASES 
For NovEmMBER 1815. 

Apparent time at Edinburgh 

j D. H. hie 
New Moon, 1. 9 5 mora 
First Quart. 8. 12 5 night 
Full Moon, 16. 11 40 night. 
Last Quart. 23. 11 5 night. 
New Moon, 30. 10 27 night 
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